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INTRODUCTION 

Chapter  I  Modern  American  drama  is  a  mirror  of  the 

thought  of  the  times. 

Every  author  reflects  the  life  of  his  age.    He  may  set 
out  deliberately  to  paint  a  picture  of  his  ovm  environment 
or  he  may  as  deliberately  create  fantasies  of  imaginative 
persons  and  events;  but  in  either  case  he  himself  is  pro- 
foundly the  result  of  the  influence  of  the  people  he  meets 
or  lives  among;  of  the  social,  economic  and  spiritual  forces 
that  are  at  work  about  him;  and  of  the  philosophy  of  his  con- 
temporaries.   What  the  man  is  must  of  necessity  be  found  in 
his  creation;  as  he  is  the  product  of  his  period  in  history, 
so  are  his  works  products  of  the  age  and  indicative  of  its 

temper,    "The  stage  always  reflects  the  general  philosophy 

1/ 

of  the  people,"  wrote  Frank  H.  0»Hara,         Indeed  a  writer *s 
success  is  in  direct  relation  to  his  agreement  with  his  publi 
as  to  what  is  significant  in  experience.    The  theatre  in  par- 
ticular must  deal  with  those  matters  considered  vital  by  the 
people  who  are  supporting  it.    Each  age  has  a  certain  com- 
munity of  preconceptions,  and  the  author  or  dramatist  shares 
these  preconceptions  quite  unconsciously  with  other  members 
of  his  generation.    He  cannot,  even  by  conscious  effort, 
shake  off  entirely  the  influence  of  his  day.    "I*ve  been  told 

1.  0*Hara  -  Today  in  American  Drama. 
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says  Racfel  Crothers,  "that  my  plays  are  a  long  procession  re- 
flecting the  changing  attitude  of  the  world  towards  women. 
If  they  are,  that  was  completely  unconscious  on  my  part. 
Any  change  like  that,  that  gets  on  to  the  stage,  has  already 
happened  in  life.    Even  the  most  vulgar  things,  that  people 
object  to  with  so  much  excitement,  wouldn't  be  in  the  theatre 

y 

at  all  if  they  hadn't  already  become  a  part  of  life," 

Drama  not  only  springs  from  the  social  environment;  it 
may  also  be  used  as  a  social  force.    "Properly  treated  the 
theatre  can  be  employed  as  an  agency  of  understanding  among 
men,  and  as  a  medium  of  self-knowledge.    Of  all  the  arts  the 
theatre  lies  most  near  to  the  motivating  heart,  the  dynamic 
imperatives  which,  operating  beyond  reason,  in  a  region  of 
implacable  but  mysterious  will,  are  driving  society  on  a  path 
it  cannot  foresee."         In  the  late  twenties  and  during  the 
thirties  drama  came  to  be  used  widely  as  a  political  and  social 
mouthpiece.    It  is  impossible  to  measure  the  results  of  the 
satires  or  of  the  preachments  that  used  the  stage  as  a  spring- 
board to  the  minds  and  wills  of  the  American  audience.  The 
state -controlled  drama  of  European  countries  had  as  one  of  its 

aims  the  shaping  of  the  will  of  the  people;  it  is  not  too  much 
to  suppose  that  our  native  dramatists  of  this  century  are  also 

1.  Rachel  Crothers  quoted  by  Charlotte  Hughes  in  Women  Play- 
makers .    New  York  Times  Magazine,  May  4,  1941,  page  27. 


2,  Dickinson— The  Theatre  in  a  Changing  Europe.  p2 


shaping  the  American  mind.    At  least,  the  dramatist  presents 
the  problem  and  by  presenting  it  compels  the  audience  to  con,* 
sider  it;  he  may  not  suggest  a  solution,  but  he  turns  the 
spotlight  of  attention  on  what  he  considers  essential  for 

consideration.  Future  students  of  our  era  will  not  disregard 
the  drama  of  our  day  as  a  source  for  the  social  and  economic 
history  of  our  times. 

Much  drama  may  be  regarded  as  pure  literature,    wo  one 
questions  the  timelessness  of  the  great  dramas,  such  as 
Agamemnon ,  Le  Cid  .  and  Hamle t ;  these  are  part  of  our  cul- 
tural heritage;  but  it  is  also  true  that  these  seime  dramas 
furnish  a  comment  on  and  a  criticism  of  the  life  they  por- 
tray.   The  dramatist  of  any  era  works  with  the  material  at 
hand.     "It  would  make  little  difference  to  Euripides  if  he 
found  himself  in  the  stokehole  of  a  steamship,  or  to  0*Neill 
if  he  stood  on  the  battlements  of  Troy.    Each  would  sense 

the  story  around  him  and  begin  to  give  it  life  upon  some 
1/ 

stage."       Ernest  Horn  writes:     "The  results  of  a  searching 
examination  into  the  opinion  of  both  historians  and  critics 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  contemporary  fiction,  poetry, 
and  drama  are  important  source  materials.    Used  intelli- 
gently, interpreted  judiciously,  and  checked  carefully 

against  other  sources,  such  literature  broadens  one's  con- 

2/ 

ception  of  a  period  and  a  people."         m  the  introduction 
1.  O'Hara — Today  in  American  Drama. 

2o  Horn — ^lylethods  of  instruction  in  the  Social  Studies,   
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to  his  History  of  English  Literature,  Taine  wrote:  "A  work 
of  literature  is  not  a  mere  play  of  imagination,  a  solitary 
caprice  of  a  heated  brain,  but  a  transcript  of  contemporary 
manners,.,  one  might  retrace,  from  the  monuments  of  litera- 
ture, the  style  of  men's  feelings  and  thoughts  for  centuries 
back."  No  study  of  any  country  or  any  period  of  history 

is  thorough  xinless  it  include  a  representative  part  of  the 
literature  produced  by  that  country  or  in  that  period,  it 
is  true,  of  course,  that  a  study  of  past  literature  will  not 
reveal  all  the  significant  details  of  the  life  and  attitudes 
of  its  day;  it  is  equally  true  that  many  of  the  references  in 
contemporary  drama  of  our  day  which  are  so  completely  under- 
stood by  present  day  audiences  may  pass  unnoted  by  the  scholar! 
of  the  future;  but  enough  of  them  will  be  remarked  to  present 
a  not-too-distorted  mirror  of  the  attitudes  and  beliefs, 
questionings  and  hopes,  prejudices  and  follies  of  this  our 
present  age. 


1.  Taine — History  of  English  literature,    vi  introduction. 
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Chapter  II  Definition  of  Social  Implioations . 

The  great  social  and  economic  questions  which  are  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  the  American  people  today  are  a  large 
part  of  the  subject  matter  of  contemporary  American  drama. 
In  this  paper  social  implications  will  include  those  aspects 

of  the  subject  which  are  more  narrowly  defined  as  economic 
and  political,  as  well  as  social  movements.    The  individual 
in  the  play  of  today  is  at  the  mercy  of  Fate  as  he  was  in  a 
Greek  tragedy;  but  "today,"  says  0*Hara,  "Fate  is  the  Social 

Oiider,  the  Inequality  of  Classes,  the  Economic  Cause  of  a 
Submerged  Fraction.    Or  he  may  wear  the  guise  of  'Ole  Davil 
Sea*  or  the  Dust  Bowl  Drought.    But  whatever  we  call  him,  he 
still  operates  to  defeat  man;  and  as  long  as  the  dramatist 
reflects  the  maladjustments  about  him,  we  will  still  have 

1/ 

tragedies  for  the  stage."  The  individual  in  his  relation 

to  society  is  profoundly  concerned  with  society's  ability 
to  feed,  clothe,  and  shelter  him;  it  is  of  intimate  and  im- 
mediate importance  whether  he  is  free  to  think  and  act  as  he 
chooses  or  whether  he  is  denied  his  "inalienable  rights." 
These  fundamental  and  necessary  things  are  the  very  pattern 
of  existence;  the  uncertainty  of  the  individual's  continuous 
possession  of  them  has  become  more  and  more  pronounced  in  all 
the  literature  of  the  past  decade.    The  dramatist  presents  a 
pictvire  of  life.    He  says  life  is  like  this:    he  is  uncertain 

1»  O'Hara— Today  in  American  drama.  


of  the  cause;  he  questions;  he  does  not  know  the  answer;  he 
cannot  indicate  the  path  out  of  social  confusion;  but  he 

dramatizes  for  his  audience  those  life-situations  which  seem 
important  to  him  and  to  his  audience ;  and  from  an  aroused 
awareness  of  the  problems  the  audience  may  be  able  to  proceed 
to  an  answer* 

This  thesis  will  consider  some  of  the  outstanding  social 
problems  of  the  twenties  and  thirties  as  they  are  revealed  in 
a  scrutiny  of  those  plays  which  seem  destined,  because  of 
their  inclusion  in  anthologies  or  their  publication  in  book 
form,  to  survive  as  literature.    With  the  exception  of 

Tobacco  Road  no  play  based  on  a  novel  has  been  considered* 
Social  problems  arise  in  times  of  change,  in  periods  when 
knowledge  races  ahead  of  social  intelligence,  in  days  of 

economic  maladjustment,  in  conflicts  between  groups  of  dif- 
fering mores .  They  are  social  in  that  they  are  products  of 
the  group;  they  are  problems  in  that  they  must  be  dealt  with 

by  group  action  because  their  consequences  are  significant 
for  the  entire  group. 
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Chapter  III  Characteristics  of  American  drama  since  190O 

During  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  American 
drama  lagged  behind  the  other  literary  arts  which  were  be- 
ginning to  try  experimental  forms  and  new  subject  matter. 
The  European  and  English  tradition  of  the  conventional  struc- 
ture of  a  play  was  rigidly  followed.    The  control  of  the  the- 
atres by  commercial  managers  limited  the  themes  of  the  plays 
and  their  treatment  by  the  playwright  to  those  subjects  which 
the  manager  thought  would  draw  the  biggest  receipts.  Plays 
that  dealt  with  unpopular  subjects,  as  for  example,  Sheldon*s 
The  Nigger  which  was  concerned  with  the  subject  of  miscegena- 
tion, could  not  be  presented  by  the  commercial  theatre. 
Dramas  were  written  for  the  business  man  and  his  family  and 
were  carefully  attuned  to  his  philosophy.    The  "get-rich- 
quick"  theme  was  a  favorite  one.    The  measure  of  money  was 
the  measure  of  all  worth.    At  such  a  materialistic  conception 
Eugene  O'Neill  was  later  to  aim  his  satiric  Maxco  Millions. 
George  M.  Cohan's  light,  amusing,  nonchalant  plays,  such  as 
Get  Rich  Q,uick:  VJallingf ord ,  are  typical  of  the  first  decade. 
For  the  little  man,  there  were  sentimental  plays  filled  with 
emotional  scenes,  an  abundance  of  melodrama,  and  many  incon- 
sequent farces.    Musical  comedies  with  exotic,  bizarre,  and 
generally  overdone  scenic  effects  were  popular » 
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Many  plays,  indeed  the  best  of  the  pre-v/ar  productions 
in  this  country,  were  not  native  American,  but  were  imported 
from  England  and  the  continent;  for  example:    The  Blue  Bird 
by  Maeterlinck,  Maugham's  Penelope ,  Pinero*s  Mid channel . 
and  The  Cherry  Orchard  by  Tchekhov.      Whole  companies  came 
over  to  present  the  works  of  foreign  dramatists  and  native 
actors  chose  to  use  the  more  popular  of  the  English  plays, 
American  life  was  not  probed  deeply  by  any  native  dramatist 
from  1890  to  1915*  and,  consequently,  there  was  no  signifi- 
cant American  drama  during  that  period.    Clyde  Fitch  dominated 
the  theatre  of  his  day  but  his  death  terminated  the  interest 
in  his  plays. 

It  is  possible  to  find  some  plays  of  that  first  decade 
of  the  nineteen  hundreds  which  may  be  shown  to  have  some 

u 

social  reform  tendencies.    The  Climbers  in  19OO  was  a  biting 

satire  on  social  climbing.    Charles  Klein  exposed  the  ruth- 

2/ 

less  might  of  big  business  in  The  Lion  and  the  Mouse. 
The  antagonism  between  capital  and  labor  was  the  theme  of 
Edward  Sheldon's  The  Boss;  and  a  new  definition  of  Christian 

  i/ 

m-orality  may  be  found  in  The  Servant  in  the  House  o  William 


Vaughn  Moody  made  an  attempt  to  write  social  drama  in  1906; 
he  criticized  snobbish  New  England  Puritanism  in  The  Great 
Divide,    Eugene  Walter's  The  Easiest  Way  was  more  successful 

1.  Clyde  Fitch.        2.  1906.           3.    Channing  Pollock 
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than  the  foregoing  dramas;  it  was  performed  one  hundred  fifty*- 
seven  times  during  1909.    "It  was  the  first  bold  denial  of 
the  happy  ending  in  modern  drama,  the  first  deliberate  at- 
tempt to  prove  that  a  play  could  be  unpleasant  and  still 
emotionally  appealing  because  of  its  sssential  truth  and  the 

u 

vitality  of  its  performance."       The  American  audience  of 
pre-war  days  was  amused  and  entertained  but  not  disturbed 
by  these  plays.    Those  who  composed  the  audience  refused  to 
recognize  themselvew  as  the  prototypes  of  the  stage  characters. 
The  authors  of  the  dramas  could  hardly  be  labelled  leftists, 
propagandists,  or  even  social  thinkers  in  the  sense  which 
those  terms  apply  to  men  like  Lawson,  Wexley,  and  Albert 
Maltz,    In  general  the  social  criticism  of  these  older  dra- 
matists was  no  more  pronounced  than  the  social  criticism  in 
any  vvrork  of  art  which  springs  from  contemporary  life. 

Percy  Mackaye  attempted  to  bregik  away  from  the  tradition 
of  following  European  models,    Jeanne  d*Arc,  The  Scarecrow, 
and  Rip  van  Vif inkle  are  the  best  of  his  work  for  the  regular 
theatre.    His  first  work  was  with  the  civic  theatre  for  which 
he  wrote  plays  that  would  express  the  community's  thought 
and  feeling  rather  than  the  emotional  reactions  of  a  con- 
vention-ridden playwright.    Three  of  his  Community  dramas 
are  The  Canterbury  Pilgrims,  Caliban,  and  Saint  Louis.  A 

1.  Mantle  &  Sherwood—  Best  plays  of  I909-I919.  pi 
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share  in  the  growth  of  interest  in  community  drama  must  be  i 
attributed  to  Percy  Mackaye . 

The  year  I915  saw  a  significant  change  in  the  world  of 
the  theatre.    Three  little  theatres:  the  Neighborhood  Play- 
house; the  Washington  Square  Players;  and  the  Provincetown 
Players  came  into  being.    They  were  at  once  a  revolt  against 
the  staid  and  stuffy  plays  of  the  commercial  managers  and  an 
answer  to  the  young  intellectuals  who  were  beginning  to 
shake  off  the  customs  of  their  fathers.    New  possibilities 
in  the  dramatic  form  were  discovered  by  students  of  German, 
Russian,  and  Hungarian  dramas <,      Imagination,  symbolism, 
and  a  closer  attention  to  the  principles  of  aesthetics 
wrought  a  fascinating  change  in  the  old  realistic  stage 
settings  as  well  as  in  the  literature  of  the  drama.  Play- 
wrights began  to  see  the  stage  as  a  place  to  combine  all 
the  arts.    The  results  of  European  study  and  the  liberalizing 


of  the  rules  and  conventions  of  the  theatre  culminated  in 
the  movement  labelled  expressionism.    The  expressionistic 
movement  in  America  never  reached  the  absurdity  of  the  Ger- 
man and  Russian  movement;  possibly  its  best  product  was  its 
sheire  in  the  creation  of  the  littls  theatres  which  furnished 
the  young  innovators  a  chance  to  be  heard. 

In  1916  the  Theatre  Arts  Magazine  was  founded  under  the 
editorship  of  Sheldon  Cheney.    Its  objectives  were:  "To 
help  conserve  and  develpp  creative  impulse  in  the  American 
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theatre;  to  provide  a  permanent  record  of  American  dramatic 
art;   ...to  hasten  the  day  when  the  speculators  will  step  out 
of  the  established  playhouse  and  let  the  artists  come  in." 

During  the  war  nothing  of  much  importance  was  written. 
Foreign  plays  and  perennial  standbys  were  produced.  There 
were  many  light  plays,  war  plays,  and  soldier  revues.  In 
1917  "the  Pulitzer  prize  was  awarded  for  the  first  time;  the 
recipient  was  Jesse  Lynch  Williams  for  his  Why  Marry?,  a 
"frank  defense  of  the  new  woman  who  would  embrace  the  com- 
forts of  mating  without  accepting  the  conventions  of  mar- 

1/ 

riage."         That  this  theme  was  not  considered  too  daring 
to  present  is  an  indication  of  the  change  in  the  attitude 
of  playgoers  since  the  beginning  of  the  century.    The  dis- 
cussion of  the  "new  womsin",  the  professional  career  versus 
the  home-making  job,  was  an  engrossing  topic  in  the  middle 
of  the  decade,    "No  topic  was  so  furiously  discussed  at 
luncheon  tables  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  as 
the  question  whether  the  married  woman  should  take  a  job, 
and  whether  the  mother  had  a  right  to.    And  as  for  the  un- 
married woman,  she  no  longer  had  to  explain  why  she  worked 
in  a  shop  or  an  office;  it  was  idleness,  nowadays,  that 

2/ 

had  to  be  defended,"         The  criticism  of  marriage  as  a 
social  institution  is  reminiscent  of  Itosen  and  prophetic  of 
plays  on  the  same  subject  which  were  to  follow. 


1.  Mantle  &  Sherwood--  Best  plays  of  1909-1919.  p315 

2,  Allen — Only  yesterday,  p97 


The  war  years,  lean  in  drama  of  lasting  quality,  brought 
forth  a  generation  which  had  been  trained  by  the  new  educa- 
tional methods  to  explore  and  question  for  itself;  its  mem- 
bers did  not  share  the  belief  of  the  previous  generation  that 
they  were  living  in  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds.  The 
war  was  responsible  for  the  spirit  of  disillusionment  which 
pervaded  the  whole  intellectual  world.    Values  were  eonfused, 
no  longer  clearly  defined,  no  longer  carefully  guarded.  Mora 
and  social  standards  became  much  lower.    The  new  psychology, 
the  new  and  rapidly  advancing  sciences  called  for  a  fresh 
appraisal  of  the  individual  and  his  relation  to  society.  The 
breakdown  of  tradition,  the  lack  of  a  commonly  accepted  schem 
atization  of  living,  the  decay  of  uniform  belief,  led  to  ex- 
periment in  technique,  the  presentation  of  the  world  through 
the  exploration  of  one  mind — an  outstanding  example  of  which 
is  Susan  Glaspell*s  early  work  dealing  with  the  psyche. 

1920  saw  the  first  successful  full-length  play,  Beyond 
the  Horizon,  of  the  dramatist  who  is  now  acclaimed  as  the 

greatest  of  all  American  dramatists,  Eugene  O'Neill.  His 
plays  of  this  decade  are  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  post- 
war period  of  instability  and  transition  of  values;  to  a 
great  extent  they  are  concerned  vdth  the  individual  mind. 
O'Neill  was  a  bold  experimenter  in  theatre  technique;  he  did 
not  he^ate  to  break  the  rules  of  the  conventionalists;  he 


borrowed  devices  all  the  way  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Eliza- 
bethans,   The  public,  newly  aware  of  the  enormous  strides  of 
science,  welcomed  his  minute  studies  of  normal,  subnormal,  and 
abnormal  phenomena  as  another  aspect  of  the  world-shaking 
revelations  of  science, 

Frederick  Lewis  Allen  describes  the  period  thus:  "Along 
with  the  new  frankness  in  conversation  went  a  new  frankness 
in  books  and  the  theatre.    Consider,  for  example,  the  themes  || 
of  a  handful  of  the  best  plays  produced  in  New  York  during 
the  decade:    What  Price  Glory  which  represented  the  amorous  | 
marines  interlarding  their  talk  with  epithets  new  to  the 
stage;    The  Road  to  Rome ,  the  prime  comic  touch  of  which  was 
the  desire  of  a  Roman  matron  to  be  despoiled  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians;   Strange  Interlude .  in  which  a  wife  who  found  there 
was  insanity  in  her  husband's  family  but  wanted  to  give  him 
a  child  decided  to  have  the  child  by  an  attractive  young 
doctor,  instead  of  by  her  husband,  and  forthwith  fell  in  love 
with  the  doctor;    Strictly  Dishonorable,  in  which  a  charming 
young  girl  walked  blithely  and  open-eyed  into  an  affair  of  a 
night  with  an  opera-singer;  and  The  Captive,  which  revealed 
to  thousands  of  innocents  the  fact  that  the  world  contained 
such  a  phenomenon  as  homos exua]jjtjy.    None  of  these  plays  could 
have  been  tolerated  even  in  New  York  before  the  Post-War 
decade;  all  of  them  in  the  nineteen  twenties  were  not  merely 
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popular,  but  genuinely  admired  by  intelligent  audiences." 
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The  war  had  caused  a  sharp  revival  of  nationalism.  There 

were  dramas  dealing  with  the  -American  past,  with  the  American 

2/ 

scene,  with  particular  regions.    The  characters  in  Icebo\ind 

y 

are  studies  of  hard  New  Englanders ,    This  Fine-Pretty  V/orld 
is  an  authentic  presentation  of  native  types  and  dialect  in 
the  Kentucky  mountains;  He 11 "Bent  fer  Heaven    also  portrays 
the  mountaineers.    A  part  of  the  strong  nationalistic  ten- 
dency was  the  criticism  of  provincialism  and  the  attack  on  || 
the  prosperous,  half -educated  American.    This  same  tendency 
had  been  felt  earlier  in  novels,  particularly  in  those  by 
Sinclair  Lewis,    George  Kelly  satirized  American  life,  high 
pressure  salesmanship  in  particular,  in  The  Show-Off.  A 
bitter  satire,  yet  gay  in  the  authors*  own  manner,  was  Con- 
nelly and  Kaufman's  Beggar  on  Horseback,  which  ridiculed  the 
worship  of  efficiency  systems  and  the  immersion  of  individu- 
ality in  big  business.    Kaufman  followed  this  play  with  The 
Butter  and  Egg  Man,  another  comical  portrayal  of  American 
business  life. 

A  new  welcome  was  accorded  to  the  innovations  of  the 
young  dramatists.    The  Hairy  Ape  of  Eugene  0*Neill  was  among 
the  first  of  the  expressionistic  plays  by  Americans.  Elmer 


1.  Allen— Only^esterday.  pll3«  2.  Owen  Davis,  1923 

3.  Percy  Mackaye ,  I924.      4«  Hatcher  Hughes,  1923. 
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Rice's  The  Adding  Machine  in  1923  presented  a  capitalist  civ- 
ilization enslaving  the  soul  and  flattening  the  personality. 
The  theme  was  perfectly  attuned  to  his  expressionistic  in- 
terpretation.   In  1925  Lawson*s  Processional  reflected  the 
American  environment  in  a  vaudevillesque  manner.  Foreign 
plays  and  players  were  still  a  large  attraction  to  American 
audiences,  but  native  dramatists,  designers,  and  producers 
were  copying  and  adapting  their  experimental  techniques. 

The  late  twenties  saw  a  decided  increase  in  plays  based 
on  the  economic  factor.  Maxwell  Anderson's  drama  about  mar- 
riage, Saturday's  Children,  is  remembered  especially  for  its 

emphasis  on  the  economic  factors  which  underlie  marriage. 

In  his  Gods  of  the  Lightning  he  shows  a  clear  realization  of 

of  the  economic  motivation  in  the  miscarriage  of  justice. 

Elmer  Rice  implies  a  social  and  economic  causation  of  the 

tragedy  in  the  lives  of  the  individuals  in  Street  Scene. 

Paul  Green's  first  important  play.  In  Abraham's  3osom. 

showed  the  economic  inequality  accompanying  race  prejudice 

far  more  clearly  than  O'Neill's  earlier  play  on  the  same 
1/ 

subject.         Criticism  of  the  agencies  of  justice  and  their 
disregard  of  the  social  cause  of  crime  became  more  out- 

2/ 

spoken. 


All  God's  Chillun  Got  Wings.  1924 

Flavin — The  Criminal  Code,  and  Wexley — The  Last  Mile. 
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The  new  code  of  morals  and  the  new  sexual  standards  j 
were  prominently  displayed  in  many  dramas.    There  seemed  to 
be  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  dramatists  to  get  at 
new  truths  in  human  relationships  and  an  equal  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  audience  to  have  presented  to  it  every 
phase  of  every  sexual  problem.    There  was  an  increasing  ten- 
dency to  find  a  Freudian  implication  in  the  most  usual  of 
circumstances.    Marriage  in  three  generations,  divorce,  and 
the  shifting  moral  values  were  considered  by  Rachel  Crothers  || 
in  Mary  the  Third.    Sidney  Howard  presented  relative  moral 
values  in  They  Knew  What  They  Wanted,    The  cash  basis  of 
modern  marriage  formed  the  tragedy  in  Craig* s  Wife;  the  eco- 
nomic difficulties  of  marriage  for  the  young  was  the  theme 
of  Saturday* s  Children.      The  double  standard  eind  the  ques-  || 
tion  of  pre-marital  experience  were  vividly  discussed  in 
Young  Love ,  Paris  Bound,  The  Animal  Kingdom,  and  Yes .  My 
Darling  Daughter.    Incest  and  homosexuality  were  now  con- 
sidered fit  themes  for  the  modern  audience,    Virgil  Geddes,  | 
O'Neill,  and  Lillian  Hellman  explored  these  abnormalities 
in  The  Earth  Between,  Mourning  Becomes  Electra,  and  The  Chil- 
dren's Hour,      The  language  of  the  plays,  no  less  than  their 
subject  matter,  became  bolder  and  more  realistic ,  to  use  a 
favorite  term  of  the  revolting  intellectuals.    What  Price 
Glory  owed  its  success  to  its  ribald  dialogue  and  its  lusty 

living,  although  it  will  be  remembered  because  it  reveals  "the 
ugly  truth  behind  the  heroic  legend  of  the  war  for  democracy," 
lr»  Krutch — The  American  Drama  since  19l8«    p36__    _  I  


The  depression  was  a  fertile  subject  for  plays  dealing 
with  social  and  economic  situations.    The  frustration  of  the 
American  dream  and  the  tremendous  impact  of  economic  forces 
were  recorded  in  all  contemporary  literature.    The  protests 
of  the  dramatists  became  louder  and  more  specific  than  in  the 
twenties;  drama  became  more  than  ever  before  an  expression  of 
the  mind  of  the  people.    Their  physical  hunger  or  their  help- 
lessness  under  the  hand  of  the  foreclosing  sheriff  created 
a  substance  for  the  play;  the  questioning  of  the  masses  be- 
came the  dialogue  of  the  characters.    The  commercial  theatre 
was  hard-hit  by  the  financial  collapse  of  the  period,  but  the' 
smaller  theatres  in  which  experimental  and  social  dramas  were 
given  flourished.    The  Theatre  Guild  had  the  best  year  in  its 
history  with  Reunion  in  Vienna  and  Mourning  Becomes  Electra. 
(1932).    The  Group  Theatre  in  this  its  first  year  was  warmly 
received  in  Paul  Green's  House  of  Connelly. 

A  new  body  of  "labor"  literature  arose  during  the  thir- 
ties.   Probably  no  dramatist  set  out  to  teach  economics  by 
means  of  a  play,  but  these  new  "leftist"  and  "l^bor"  drama- 
tists used  the  drama  as  a  means  of  opening  people *s  eyes  to 
an  increased  awareness  of  the  ills  of  society,  especially  its 
industrial  ills.    Rice  and  Lawson,  in  the  twenties,  had  used 
the  drama  as  a  vehicle  of  social  criticism;  but  they  were  | 
links  between  decades  rather  than  members  of  the  new  "propa- 
gandist" and  "revolutionist"  clique.    The  new  plays  were  ' 


largely  produced  by  two  new  organizations:    The  Group  Theatre| 
and  The  Theatre  Union.      Peace  on  Earth  and  Stevedore  were 
the  first  plays  offered  by  the  Union.    Clifford  Odets  is  out- 
standing among  the  leftist  group  for  his  artistry  of  tech- 
nique and  originality.    His  Awake  and  Sing  is  not  only  ^ 
Marxian  treatise;  it  is  good  drama,    Irwin  Shaw  is  also 
capable  of  artistic  expression  for  the  social  themes  which 
he  weaves  into  the  story  of    The  Gentle  People. 

The  middle  of  the  thirties  witnessed  several  anti-war 
plays — plays  written  with  the  distinct  purpose  on  th^  part 
of  their  authors  to  proclaim  the  horrors  and  the  inef fectualiff 
ties  of  war.    Earlier  plays,  notably  What  Price  Glory,  while 
considered  now  as  anti-war,  had  not  been  created  from  that 
point  of  view.    There  were  several  English  and  French  plays 
about  war  which  were  popular  in  this  country;  after  them 
came  the  American  Peace  on  Earth,  a  leftist  interpretation 
that  war  is  the  result  of  the  present  social  fabric.    In  1935 
John  Haynes  Holmes  wrote  If  This  Be  Treason  to  express  his 
conviction  that  war  can  be  abolished  by  the  will-to-peace. 
Bury  the  Dead  portrayed  the  futility  of  human  sacrifice, 
Paul  Green *s  Johnny  Johnson  strongly  satirized  the  war  makers 
and  the  military  machine.    Idiot's  Delight,  a  spendid  exam- 
ple of  shovmanship ,  treated  the  grim  theme  of  war  in  a  man- 
ner most  convincing  of  its  brutality.    The  Cradle  Will  Rock 
places  the  blame  for  war  fit  the  feet  of  the  church  and  its 


clergy  who  allow  themselves  to  preach  whatever  the  ruling 
economic  class  dictates. 

At  the  end  of  the  thirties,  with  war  drawing  closer  and 
threatening  o\ir  ^erican  way  of  life,  plays  began  to  appear 
in  which  propaganda  for  democracy  and  unfavorable  comments 
on  European  ideologies  formed  a  large  part  of  the  subject 
matter.    A  new  defense  for  democracy  arose  and  criticism  dis-|| 
appeared.    Clare  Boothe*s  Margin  for  Error  is  a  strong  indiotjj 

ment  against  the  Nazi  philosophy,  as  is  Elmer  Rice*s  Flight  td 
the  West.    Robert  Sherwood's  tragic  picture  of  the  invasion  o^ 
Finland      holds  out  the  necessity  for  democracy  to  survive  as 
a  way  of  life.    It  is  to  be  expected  that  because  democracy  i^ 
so  imperiled  at  the  present  time  dramatists  and  authors  will 
write  a  great  deal  more  in  praise  of  it  and  much  less  in  crit|+ 
icism  during  the  next  few  years.    It  may  even  be  that  there 
will  be  few  or  no  plays  stressing  the  social  and  economic  in- 
justices of  our  societal  pattern.    But  the  theatrical  experi- 
ences of  the  thirties  have  pointed  a  new  direction  for  drama 
in  which,  no  doubt,  it  will  move  after  the  war  period  has 
passed.    Drama  will  be,  even  more  than  in  the  thirties,  a 
social  weapon. 

The  plays  of  19OO  to  I92O  were  in  ghe  main  "escape"  or 
amusement  pieces;  those  of  the  next  two  decades  are  more 


1.  There  Shall  Be  No  Night. 


thoughtful  and  thought-provoking,  more  critical  of  social  and 
economic  conditions;  and  to  future  students  of  American  life, 
they  will  serve  to  recall  the  history  of  the  period© 
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Chapter  IV  Some  social  problems 

The  world  war  was  probably  responsible  for  the  restless- 
ness and  confusion  to  be  found  both  in  the  individual  and  in 
society  during  the  nineteen  twenties.    On  a  great  wave  of 
idealism  the  American  people  were  swept  into  participation  in 
the  European  conflict.    The  war  fever  was  raised  to  a  high 
pitch  and  then  the  war  was  ended  before  the  fever  subsided. 
Emotionally  the  people  were  still  in  a  blood  lust  which  now 
was  deprived  of  its  chance  for  satisfaction.      "The  mob  de- 
manded sacrificial  victims  and  found  them  in  all  who  differed 

in  any  way  from  the  conservative  and  the  stereotyped." 
Freud *s  method  of  psychoeinalysis  became  popular;  a  whole  new 
doctrine  of  pseudo-science  sprang  up  and  became  the  bible  of 
the  people.    The  individual  discovered  that  he  was  the  victim 
of  suppression,  repression,  inhibition.    The  ego  became  the 
object  of  his  closest  attention. 

The  idealism  which  had  led  the  American  people  into  war 
disappeared  under  the  scorching  realism  which  grew  out  of  the 
betrayal  of  their  belief  in  their  noble  mission.  Convictions 
and  faith  of  long  standing  were  destroyed,  leaving  only  emp- 
tiness and  a  sense  of  frustration  in  the  individual.    He  was 
in  a  constant  state  of  turmoil,  torn  between  good  and  evil; 
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he  no  longer  had  a  personal  standard  by  which  to  measure  either 
himself  or  his  society.    He  became  a  prey  to  disillusionment, 
a  victim  of  fatalism  and  defeatism.    To  complete  the  indivi-  ' 
dual  bewilderment  the  depression  took  away  his  economic  securi- 
ty and  gave  him  in  return  fearrrfear  of  the  loss  of  his  job 
and  fear  of  an  unprotected  old  age. 

As  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  soul*s  security, 
the  individual  developed  a  delight  in  hard-boiled  cynicism. 
He  covered  his  lack  of  certainty  by  the  assumption  of  a 
swaggering  bravado.    He  reverted  to  elemental  and  primitive 
behavior.    Crime  became  more  rampant;  deeds  of  violence  in- 
creased.   The  ego  asserted  itself;  it  had  been  repressed; 
now  there  must  be  no  restrictions  on  its  self-expression.  j 
The  individual  must  have  freedom  to  be  an  individual;  the  | 
restraining  hand  of  society  in  the  form  of  law  and  order 
was  thrown  off,  and  the  action  justified  in  the  name  of  sci- 
ence.   The  loss  of  ethical  standards  and  the  inflation  of 
the  ego  softened  the  moral  tissue  of  the  individual  to  the 
point  of  decay;  his  moral  integrity  collapsed.    The  orgies 
of  the  jazz  age  were  symptomatic  of  soul  sickness.  Physical 
pleasure  and  "thrills"  were  eagerly  pursued  as  worthy  goals  || 
of  living.    Money  and  success  were  set  up  on  the  soul*s  altar 
to  receive  worship.    Science  was  substituted  for  the  Puritan 
God.    Popular  heroes  were  "debunked"  in  the  name  of  realism; 


idealism  and  religious  faith  were  thrown  out  of  the  temple. 

The  inner  moral  decay  of  the  individual  was  soon  re- 
flected in  society  as  a  whole.    The  traditions  of  past  gener- 
ations were  completely  discarded  as  inappropriate  for  an  age 
of  scientific  knowledge.    The  upper  levels  of  society — that  ! 
aristocracy  which  had  risen  to  power  and  was  respected,  imi-  ^ 
tated  and  served — from  which  affirmation  in  traditional  val- 
ues might  have  been  expected,  were  affected  by  the  same  de- 
cay.   Their  roots  were  in  industry  and  international  trade; 
they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  men  who  actually  created  their 
wealth  and  they  felt  no  civic  obligations  towards  them. 
V/hen  the  economic  foundations  of  their  prestige  were  pulled 
away,  there  was  nothing  of  security  or  hope  to  be  found — 
only  degeneration. 

The  young  people,  so  enthusiastically  addressed  by  Her- 

I 

man  Hagedorn  with  the  promise,  "You  are  the  hope  of  the 
world",  found  themselves  in  a  materialistic  world  whose  only 
challenge  to  them  was  that  of  material  success.    Even  that 
challenge  was  short-lived,  for  the  depression  toppled  all 
the  ladders  in  the  economic  world.    Youth  saw  itself  unneeded; 
there  was  left  only  bitter  defeatism — the  more  bitter  because 
it  had  been  reared  on  the  American  success  story. 

Amid  the  confusion  there  were  a  few  pleas  for  a  re- 
establishment  of  standards  by  which  life  could  be  guided. 
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Often  these  pleas    v/ere  not  so  explicit  as  they  were  implicit 
An  examination  of  the  tangle  in  which  society  foiind  itself 
pointed  out  the  need  for  the  application  of  a  scale  of  val- 
ues by  which  the  comfort  of  a  well-ordered  existence  could  be 
attained.    Marxism  offered  such  a  scale  of  values  in  estab- 
lishing the  role  of  the  common  people  in  the  foundation  of 
a  communist  society  which  alone  could  realize  universal  peace 
and  well-being.    Socialism,  too,  aimed  "to  assure  all  men — 
not  merely  the  favored  few — %  secure  and  comfortable  liveli- 
hood; adequate  opportunity  for  full  democratic  expression  in 
the  industrial,  political,  and  cultural  life  of  the  nation; 
leisure  to  enjoy  the  finest  fruits  of  modern  art  and  learning 
and  a  chance  to  live  at  peace  with  one*s  fellows  in  this  and 

u 

other  lands."  A  certain  group  of  critics  of  society  looked 
to  a  revival  of  religion  for  the  salvation  of  the  good  in  an 
evil  world.  Other  critics  were  as  vociferous  in  their  con- 
tention that  man  is  the  master  of  his  fate;  they  put  their 
trust  in  a  creative  human  intelligence  which  would  command 
man's  fate.  There  was  a  re-af f irmation  of  American  demo- 
cratic faith  and  as  a  personification  of  such  faith,  a  cult 
of  folk-hero  worship  sprang  up,  with  Lincoln  as  the  sym- 
bol of  the  validity  of  the  ideal  of  democracy.  Science  was 
enthroned  as  the  arbiter  of  human  destinies  by  those  who  be- 
lieved that  social  well-being  could  be  controlled  and  measured 
by  scientific  laws.    It  was  only  necessary  to  adjust  the  so-  ^ 


Harry  W.Lai  die  r — American  Socialism.  Its  Aims  and  Practical 
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cietal  pattern  to  the  rigid  laws  which  research  had  discovered, 
there  were  various  social  plans  advanced  to  accomplish  this 
purpose . 

Race  prejudice  and  persecution  have  always  been  present 
in  the  world — periodically  they  become  more  pronounced.  Af- 
ter the  restriction  of  immigration  to  this  country  an  anti- 
foreign  movement  arose.    There  was  even  a  revival  of  the  or-  ' 
der  of  the  Ku  Klux  Khan  with  a  large  membership  in  the  North 
as  well  as  in  the  South.     "America  for  Americans"  became  a 
nation-v/ide  slogan.    The  myth  of  racial  superiority  was  re- 
vived.   Along  with  racial  prejudice  went  an  intolerance  not 
only  for  the  foreigner,  but  also  for  anyone  who  did  not  con- 
form to  the  accepted  American  type.     "Red"or  "radical" 
covered  the  most  innocent  departure  from  conventional  thought 
with  a  suspicion  of  sinister  purpose.    The  Negro  situation 

was  particularly  in  the  spotlight  of  attention;  several 
Negro  authors  set  forth  the  economic  and  social  handicaps 
of  their  race  in  various  forms  of  literature. 

The  differences  betv/een  class  and  class  furnished  ready- 
ma&e  social  situations  for  the  dramatist.    There  were  the 
"haves"  and  the  "have-nots";  the  Negroes  and  the  v/hites;  the  |j 
Catholics  and  the  Protestants;  the  natives  and  the  foreigners. 
In  a  democracy  which  prided  itself  on  the  equality  of  all 
people,  there  could  be  found  social  classes  as  distinct  from 
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each  other  as  Hindu  castes.    Workers  opposed  capitalists, 
share-croppers  suffered  at  the  hand  of  land-ovmers;  the  newlyif 
rich  were  not  accepted  by  the  "old  families";  communists  were 
anathema  to  conservatives.    Within  cities  there  were  foreign 
Communities  each  having  its  own  language,  newspaper,  religion J 
and  folk -ways — in  spite  of  its  American  location!    The  native 
whites,  most  of  them,  wanted  such  foreign  elements  swept 
ruthlessljr  away — the  immigrants  must  be  Americanized,  There 
was  little  demand  for  an  investigation  of  these  foreign  cul-  || 
tures  with  an  effort  to  save  and  assimilate  their  best  features. 

Social  inequality  is  usually  accompanied  by  economic 
inequality.    Although  after  I920  the  standard  of  living  was 
higher  in  America  than  in  any  other  country  on  earth,  there 
were  still  poverty,  hunger,  and  unemployment  to  be  found  in 
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this  land  of  plenty.    After  the  depression,  there  was  a  tre-  ' 
mendous  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  unemployed;  hunger  and 
poverty  increased  in  proportion  to  unemployment.    Many  people! 
hitherto  self-sufficient,  were  forced  into  the  ranks  of  those  || 
on  relief,  thereby  creating  new  social  adjustments  and  con- 
sequent problems.    The  minority  groups  which  had  always  suf- 
fered from  social  and  economic  injustice,  suffered  still 
mo^e;  they  were  sometimes  accused  of  being  the  cause  of  the 
dolorous  days. 

The  natural  resources  of  this  country — so  abundant  that 
for  three  centuries  they  were  taken  for  granted  and  upon 
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which  many  of  the  aristocratic  families  had  become  wealthy — 
suddenly  became  a  major  problem.    Flood,  drought, and  dust 
storm  rudely  awakened  Americans  from  their  complacency.  They 

1 

saw  their  natural  heritage  swept  away  before  their  eyes.  They 
began  to  take  stock  of  their  forests,  their  mater  power,  their 
arable  lands,  their  minerals.    Economic  planning  to  insure  the 
existence  of  natural  resources  for  the  future  resulted  in 
further  social  problems  such  as  those  caused  by  the  plight  of 
farmer,  miner,  and  lumberman.    The  national  imbalance  of 
wealth  and  purchasing  power  and  the  cultural  imbalance  of 
living  conditions  were  traced  directly  to  the  mismanagement 
of  land.    Secretary  Henry  A.  Wallace  said  in  his  introduction 
to  the  1938  Yearbook  of  Agriculture:     "The  earth  is  the  mother 
of  us  all — plants,  animals,  and  man.    The  phosphorus  and  cal- 
cium of  the  earth  build  our  skeletons  and  nervous  systems. 
Everything  else  Jour  bodies  need  except  air  and  sun  come  from 
the  earth, 

"Nature  treats  the  earth  kindly.    Man  treats  her  harshly. 
He  overplows  tjje  cropland,  overgrazes  the  pastureland,  and  ove 
cuts  the  timberland.    He  destroys  millions  of  acres  completely 
He  pours  fertility  year  after  year  intp  the  cities,  which  in 
turn  pour  what  they  do  not  use  down  the  sev/ers  into  the  rivers 
and  the  ocean.    The  flood  problem  insofar  as  it  is  man-made 
is  chiefly  the  result  of  overplowing,  overgrazing,  eind  over- 
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cutting  of  timber. 

This  terribly  destructive  process  is  excusable  in  a  youn^ 

civilization.    It  is  not  excusable  in  tbe  United  States  in 
the  year  1938". 

The  tension  between  capital  and  labor  reached  the  pro- 
portions of  a  major  problem  in  the  twenties.    Unions  became 
so  strong  that  they  could  dictate  hours  and  wages.    The  strike 
became  a  weapon  to  disorganize  the  whole  system  of  production] 
Although  it  must  be  admitted  that  strikes  by  labor  organiza- 
tions have  resulted  in  higher  wages,  shorter  hours,  and  im- 
proved working  conditions,  the  violent  actions  and  unfair  eoid 
destructive  sabotage  often  employed  by  both  sides  have  not 
made  for  harmonious  relationships  between  the  conflicting  pari- 
ties .    Industrial  lawlessness  has  increased  in  the  last  twen- 
ty years.    The  huge  af f liliations  of  both  capital  and  labor 
have  made  it  possible  for  a  remote  grievance  in  one  industry 
to  affect  thousands  of  workers  in  other  branches.    It  is  ofte^:, 
stated  that  Communists  or  Socialists  are  behind  much  of  the 
labor  agitation  and  that  the  strikes  of  the  late  1930*s  are 
"rehearsals  for  revolution".    Such  statements  can  be  proved 
or  disproved  only  from  some  future  point  in  time;  but  at  the 
present,  strikes  present  an  urgent  social  problem. 

Labor  as  a  force,  political  and  social,  has  attracted 
many  literary  minds  who  have  created  a  new  phenomenon  in 
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American  letters — a  whole  new  body  of  "labor"  literature. 

This  literature  not  only  describes  the  labor  scene;  it  preaches 

the  doctrines  of  labor  in  story,  essay,  verse,  and  play. 

Legal  injustices  have  arisen  flrom  situations  of  social 
and  economic  inequality  and  from  conflicting  philosophies. 
The  "leftist"  playwrights  set  out  to  prove  that  the  miscarri- 
age of  justice  is  a  permanent  conccanitant  of  social  conflict 
and  they  were  not  without  some  examples  from  life.  Pro- 
bably no  murder  trial  in  history  was  so  much  a  trial  of  social 
beliefs  as  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  case.    Its  reverberations  were 
heard  in  Europe;  foreign  newspapers  commented  on  American  jus- 
tice and  bombs  were  set  off  not  only  in  the  United  States  but 
in  distant  lands.    The  Scottsboro  case  furnished  ready-made 
drama  for  John  V/exley.    The  Monney  imprisonment,  the  trial  of 
evolution  versus  fundamentalism  in  Tennessee,  the  Hauptmann 
kidnapping  charge,  all  these  gave  rise  to  complaints  of  legal 
injustice  with  demands  for  reform  in  the  judicial  system,  and 
provided  concrete  illustrations  for  social  critics. 

The  early  part  of  this  century  saw  attempts  at  rebuilding: 
the  legal  institutions  of  the  country,  but  the  war  forced  at- 
tention on  international  issues  and  domestic  reforms  were 
forced  to  wait.    For  the  most  part  they  are  still  waiting. 
Rebuilding  the  legal  code  is  a  long,  slow  process  tor  which 
lawyers  have  had  no  time • 
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The  burden  of  enforcing  law  and  order  has  become  increas 
ingly  laid  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Federal  government  ever 
since  local  authorities  found  themselves  unable  to  cope  with 
the  violators  of  the  Prohibition  Amendment.    The  central 
government  is  employed  also  to  catch  clever  criminals  by 
tripping  them  on  income  tax  returns;  it  may  punish  a  large 
corporation  for  its  part  in  a  political  campaign  if  a  United 

States  congressman  is  running  for  election  at  the  time  the 
corporation  donates  to  party  f\inds.    The  strengthening  of  the 
central  goverhment  is  one  of  the  most  hotly  debated  issues 
of  the  times. 

The  election  of  candidates  to  governmental  office  without 

proper  regard  for  their  training  in  political  science  is  a 

social  issue  much  discussed  by  such  men  as  Graham  Wallas  and 
Harold  Laski,    The  influence  of  pressure  groups  and  power 

politics  in  the  government  of  city,  state,  and  nation  is  still 
an  uncorrected  evil.    The  attempts  of  the  New  Deal  administra- 
tion to  correct  hastily  some  of  the  pajor  social  faults  in  the 
United  States  has  met  with  bitter  opposition  and  a  great  deal 
of  criticism.    On  the  other  hand,  the  failure  of  the  govern- 
ment to  remedy  social  and  economic  ills  has  also  called  forth 
unfavorable  criticism.    Business  men  and  "New  Dealers"  have 
disagreed  violently  about  governmental  policy  and  procedure. 

Industry  and  government  are  still  competing  for  supremacy. 
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Much  of  the  active  adverse  criticism  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States  has  been  swallowed  up  in  a  great  paean 
of  praise  for  democracy  occasioned  by  the  destruction  of 
democratic  states  in  the  latest  European  war.    The  Dies  Com- 
mittee was  authorized,  in  1939 >  "to  ferret  out  any  "un-Americaii|' 
activities  in  the  country.    Books  and  pamphlets  on  the  meaning 
ot  democracy  and  methods  of  maintaining  democracy  in  America 
have  multiplied  rapidly.    Criticism  of  the  philosophy  of 
totalitarianism  may  be  found  in  nearly  every  current  periodice^l. 
American  public  opinion  has  been  aroused  to  the  dangers  of 
propaganda  so  that  national  interests  are  looming  larger 
than  sympathy  with  Europe  in  spite  of  the  wave  of  humani- 
tarian war  relief  campaigns  which  began  immediately  v^ar  was 
declared  in  1939. 

Accompanying  the  criticism  of  European  ideologies  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  ant i -war  activity  during  the  nineteen 
thirties.    The  twenties,  too,  had  produced  much  realistic 
literature  which  attempted  to  make  war  a  permanent  outlaw 
by  rehearsing  its  horrors  in  every  detail.    The  peace  efforts 
of  the  twenties  were  based  on  the  realization  of  the  cruel- 
ties of  war  and  on  mankind's  unsubstantiated  belief  in  the 
victory  of  social  intelligence  now  that  "the  war  to  end  war" 
was  over.    The  thirties  were  influenced  by  the  "leftists" 
who  considered  war  the  inevitable  outcome  of  social  and 
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economic  injustices.    Up  to  194^         American  people  had  a 
definite  determination  to  keep  out  of  the  European  conflict. 
Their  attitude  was  reflected  by  their  participation  in  various 
organizations  to  promote  and  establish  peace  and  by  their 
efforts  to  win  South  America  to  the  conviction  that  her  in- 
terests, economic  and  political,  lay  in  the  closet  cooperation 
with  North  America, 

From  such  varied  social  problems  the  dramatists  of  the 
period  have  drawn  their  material  and  against  such  a  background 
the  characters  in  their  plays  have  spoken  to  the  American 
audience.    The  body  of  this  thesis  will  present  examples  from 
the  drama  of  two  decades  to  illustrate  the  statement  that 
modern  American  drama  is  a  mirror  of  the  thought  of  the  times. 
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BODY  OF  THE  THESIS 


Chapter  V     Personal  frustration 

No  dramatist  of  this  century  has  expressed  the  confused 
and  bewildered  mood  of  the  post-war  world  quite  so  adequately 
as  has  Eugene  0*Neill.    He  does  not  explore  the  social  and 
economic  environment  for  the  causes  of  the  struggles  within 
his  individuals;  but  the  social  forces  which  produced  his  per- 
plexed characters  are  apparent  in  the  plays.    Although  0*Neill 
works  subjectively,  viewing  the  world  through  the  mind  of  a 
single  person,  so  great  is  his  genius  that  his  characters  come 

to  stand  for  universal  symbols;  thus  Emperor  Jones  is  a  symbol 
for  the  American  Negro;  Yank  in  The  Hairy  Ape  personifies 
human  emergence  from  the  brute  state ;    Jim  in  All  God*s  Chillun 
Got  Wings  is  any  victim  of  race  antagonism;  and  Lazarus  is  the 
eternal  spiritual  faith  of  man. 

Yank  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  frustration;  nowhere 
on  earth,  away  from  the  hell  of  the  stokehole,  either  among 
human  beings  or  the  gorillas,  can  he  find  the  sense  of  "be- 
longing" for  which  he  is  searching.    He  says: 

I  ain*t  on  otth  and  I  ain*t  in  heaven,  get  me?  I»m 
in  the  middle  tryin*  toSeperate  *em,  taking  all  de 
woist  punches  from  bot*  of  *em. . .Christ ,  where  do  I 
get  off  at?    V/here  do  I  fit  in? 

Mildred,  separated  from  Yank  by  the  incalculable  width  of  the 

social  soaae,  is  as  puzzled  as  he  about  her  place  in  life: 
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I  would  like  to  be  of  some  use  in  the  world.    Is  it 
my  fault  I  don*t  know  how?    I  would  like  to  be  sincere, 
to  touch  life  somewhere .I'm  a  waste  product  in  the 
Bessemer  process, 

Yank  is  also  thwarted  in  his  attempts  to  T*ink  by  his  mental 
equipment  which  is  not  able  to  think  through  his  problems 
and  give  him  a  satisfactory  answer. 

Emperor  Jones  is  overcome  by  the  ghosts  of  his  own  con- 
science and  the  ghosts  of  his  race  so  that  his  personal  am- 
bition of  getting  to  Martinique  "safe  with  a  mighty  big 
bankroll"  in  his  jeans  is  never  realized. 

Personal  frustration  resulting  from  conflicts  in  v\4iich 
sex  is  concerned  tiay  be  found  in  both  Desire  Under  the  Elms 
and  Mourning  Becomes  Electra.    Sex  problems  are  individual, 
but  they  usually  affect  more  than  one  person  and  thereby 
become  social  in  nature.    Lust  and  acquisitiveness  mingle 
in  the  struggle  of  Eben  and  Abbie,    Abbie*s  plan  to  acquire 
the  farm  is  defeated  when  she  finds  her  passion  for  Eben  is 
greater  than  her  desire  to  own  the  property  he  rightfully 
claims.    Eben,  too,  is  vanquished  by  his  lust.    After  Abbie 
has  murdered  their  child,  to  prove  to  Eben  that  she  loves 
him,  he  confesses  that  he  is  to  blame,  as  well  as  she: 
"I  helped  her  to  do  it.    You  can  take  me,  too",  he  tells 
the  sheriff. 
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Mourning;  Becomes  Electra  is  the  story  of  sexual  perver- 
sions within  the  Mannon  family  which  lead  to  murders,  sui- 
cides, and  a  bitter  vanquished  life  for  Lavinia.  Lavinia, 

cheated  out  of  possible  marriage  by  her  mother  and  deprived 

of  her  father  through  his  murder ,  turns  in  a  moment  of  hope 

to  her  lover,  Peter,  and  says: 

We* 11  be  married  soon,  won't  we... We '11  make  an  is- 
land for  ourselves  on  land,  and  we* 11  have  children 
and  love  them  and  teach  them  to  love  life  so  that 
they  can  never  be  possessed  by  hate  and  deathl 

But  she  has  for  a  time  forgotten  Or in,  her  brother,  who, 

emotionally  disintegrated  since  his  murder  of  their  mother, 

was  threatening  to  reveal  their  blood-guiltiness.  Lavinia 

must  give  up  Peter  for  him.    His  incestuous  proposal  drives 

her  to  utter  the  wish  that  he  would  kill  himself.    It  shows 

him  a  way  out  which  he  takes.    His  suicide  leaves  Lavinia 

the  last  of  the  Mannons ;  suddenly  she  wildly  reveals  her 

past  to  the  shocked  Peter,  then  turns  to  accept  her  empty 

future  of  expiation  for  all  the  Mannon  tribe.    No  other 

character  created  by  O'Neill  is  so  clearly  an  example  of 
the  personal  confusion  caused  by  the  sexual  perversions  in 
her  own  life  and  in  the  lives  of  the  people  nearest  her. 

Sexual  abnormality,  or  rather  the  suspicion  of  it,  is 
the  villain  in  The  Children's  Hour  by  Lillian  Hellman, 
Martha  and  Karen,  accused  by  a  spiteful  child  of  homosexu- 
ality, became  so  bev/ildered  about  the  true  aspects  of  their 
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relationship  that  Martha  finally  believes  the  accusation  and 
decides  to  commit  suicide  in  order  to  free  Karen  from  the 

scandal  which  has  engulfed  them.    Miss  Hellman»s  emphasis  is 
on  the  attitude  of  society  towards  the  suspected  homosexual, 
an  attitude  growing  out  of  ignorance  and  intolerance.  The 
economic  aspect  is  plainly  indicated  in  that  the  two  young 
women  lose  their  pupils  who  had  been  their  means  of  liveli- 
hood; the  social  ostracism  of  the  innocent  homosexual  is 
revealed  in  the  attitude  and  activities  of  Mrs.  Tilford  who 
has  spread  the  mischievous  tale  of  her  granddaughter  through- 
out the  community  of  parents.    There  is  even  doubt  in  the 
heart  of  the  doctor  to  whom  Karen  is  engaged. 

The  frustrating  impact  of  a  machine  civilization  on  the 
souls  of  the  little  people  of  the  world  has  been  vividly 
pictured  in  The  Adding  Machine.    Mr.  Zero  is  not  a  personality 
he  is  a  symbol  of  the  white-collar  slave,  repressed,  inhibited 
and  unsatisfied.    Mrs.  Zero,  too,  is  typical  of  the  wife  who 
has  waited  in  vain  for  her  husband  to  become  something  more 
than  a  book-keeper.    The  quality  of  sameness,  imposed  upon 
the  machine *s  victims,  is  emphasized  in  Ft,  Zero's  friends 
who  are  named  llr ,  and  Mrs,  One,  Mr,  and  Mrs,  Two,  and  so  on-- 
the  men  dressed  alike  and  looking  as  much  alike  as  possible, 
the  women  identical  in  appearance  except  for  different  colors 
of  hair.    In  the  final  scene  of  the  play,  Rice  points  out  the 
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fact  that  society  has  always  produced  slave-souls  and  he  holds 
out  little  hope  that  a  slave -soul  can  ever  be  anything  better, 
The  dead  Zero  has  been  punching  an  adding  machine  for  twenty- 
five  years  in  "a  kind  of  repair  and  service  station — a  sort 
of  cosmic  laundry."    Lieutenant  Charles,  in  charge  of  repairir 
souls  for  re-use  on  earth,  tells  Zero  about  his  soul's  history 

Charles:     Then  there's  another  type--t^e  type  that  gets  a 

little  worse  each  time.    That's  where  you  belongl 

Zero:    Me?    You  mean  to  say  I'm  gettin'  worse  all  the  time? 

Charles:    Yes.    A  little  worse  each  time. 

Zero:    Well,  what  was  I  when  I  started?    Some thin'  big? 
A  king  or  some thin'? 

Charles:    A  kingi    That's  a  good  one  I     I'll  tell  you  what 
you  were  the  first  time — if  you  want  to  know  so 
much — a  monkey. 

Zero:    A  monkey I 

Charles:    Yes,  sir — just  a  hairy,  chattering,  long-tailed 
monke  y . 

Zero:    That  musta  been  a  long  time  ago, 

Charles:    Oh,  not  so  long.    A  million  years  or  so.  Seems 
like  yesterday  to  me. 

Zero:     Then  look  here,  whaddya  mean  by  sayin*  I'm  gettin' 
worse  all  the  time? 

Charles:     Just  what  I  said.    You  weren't  so  bad  as  a  monl^ey. 

Of  course,  you  did  just  what  all  the  other  monkeys 
did,  but  still  it  kept  you  out  in  the  open  air. 
And  you  weren't  women  shy — there  was  one  little 
red-headed  monkey —  V/ell,  never  mind.    Yes,  sir, 
you  weren't  so  bad  then.    But  even  in  those  days 
there  must  have  been  some  bigger  and  brainier  mon- 
key that  you  kowtowed  to.    The  mark  of  the  slave 
was  on  you  from  the  start. 
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Zero:    You  ain*t  very  particular  about  what  you  call  people, 
are  you? 


Charles:     You  wanted  the  truth,  didn't  you?    If  there  ever 
was  a  soul  in  the  world  that  was  labelled  slave 
it*s  yours.    Why,  all  the  bosses  and  kings  that 
there  ever  were  have  left  their  trademarks  on  your 
backside . 


Zero:    It  ain*t  fair,  if  you  ask  me. 

Charles:    Don*t  tell  me  about  it.    I  don't  make  the  rules. 

All  I  know  is  you've  been  getting  worse — worse  each 
time.    Why,  even  six  thousand  years  ago  you  weren't 
so  bad.    That  was  the  time  you  were  hauling  stones 
for  one  of  these  big  pyramids  in  a  place  they  call 
Africa.    Ever  hear  of  the  pyramids? 

Zero:    Them  big  pointy  things? 

Charles:    That's  it. 


Zero:     I  seen  a  picture  of  them  in  the  movies. 

Charles:    Well,  you  helped  build  them.     It  was  a  long  step 

down  from  the  happy  days  in  the  jungle,  but  it  was 
a  good  job — even  though  you  didn't  knov/  what  you 
were  doing  and  your  back  was  striped  by  the  fore- 
man's whip.    But  you've  been  going  down,  down. 
Two  thousand  years  ago  you  were  a  Roman  galley-slave 
You  were  on  one  of  the  triremes  that  knocked  the 
Ceirthaginian  fleet  for  a  goal.    Again  the  whip. 
But  you  had  muscles  then — chest  muscles,  back  mus- 
cles, biceps...  And  then  another  thousand  years  and 
you  were  a  serf — ajlump  of  clay  digging  up  other 
lumps  of  clay.    You  wore  an  iron  collar  then — ^white 
ones  hadn't  been  invented  yet.    Another  long  step 
down.    But  where  you  dug,  potatoes  grew  and  that 
helped  fatten  the  ptgs.    V/hich  was  something... 

Charles  tells  Zero  that  he  must  go  back  to  earth  as  a 
baby  to  start  life  over  again;  it  is  to  be  the  same  life,  but 
this  time  he  will  run  a  "super -hyper-adding  machine"  operated 
by  only  the  slight  pressure  of  the  great  toe  of  his  right  foot. 
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Thus  does  Rice  show  the  killing  process  of  an  economic  civiliz 
ation  which  treats  human  beings  as  only  parts  of  a  machine, 

Clifford  Odets  portrays  the  frustration  of  the  individual 
who  denies  his  true  nature  in  order  to  be  a  success —  to  "have 
wonderful  things  from  life."    His  Golden  Boy  becomes  a  fighter 
instead  of  a  violinist  because  he  wants  the  quick  acclaim  of 
the  world,  the  easy  money,  a  speedy  automobile.    Young  Joe 
reaches  the  pinnacle  only  to  find  that  he  has  lost  his  own 
soul.    He  is  the  tool  of  the  men  who  own  him;  and  his  con- 
fusion is  complete  when  he  accidentally  kills  his  opponent 
in  the  ring.    Joe  confesses  his  despair  to  Lorna: 

Joe:    I  wouldn't  want  to  do  that,  would  I?    Everybody  knows  I 
wouldn't  want  to  kill  a  man.    Lorna,  you  know  itl 

Lorna;     Of  covirsel 

Joe:    But  I  did  it:    That's  the  thing — I  did  itl    V/hat  will  my 
father  say  when  he  hears  I  murdered  a  man?    Lorna,  I  see 
what  I  did,  I  murdered  myself,  tool    I've  been  running 
around  in  circles.    Now  I'm  smashed I    That's  the  truth. 
Yes,  I  was  a  real  sparrov/,  and  I  wanted  to  be  a  fake 
eagle  I    But  now  I'm  hung  up  by  my  finger  tips — I'm  no 
good — ^my  feet  are  off  the  eartht 

Lorna:    Joe,  I  love  youl    We  love  each  other.    Need  each  other 

Joe:    Lorna  dsirling,  I  see  what's  happenedl 

Lornal    You  wanted  to  conquer  the  world.r- 

Joe :    Yes — 

Loraa:    But  it's  not  the  kings  and  dictators  who  do  it — It's 
that  kid  in  the  park — 

Joe:    Yes,  that  boy  who  might  have  said,  "I  have  myself;  I 
am  what  I  want  to  be." 
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Lorna:    And  now,  tonight,  here,  this  minute — finding  yourself 
again — that's  what  makes  you  a  champ.    Don*t  you  see 
that? 

Joe:    Yes,  Lorna — yes  I 

Lorna:    It  isn't  too  late  to  tell  the  world  good  evening, 
again I 

Joe :    With  what?    These  fists? 

Lorna:    Give  up  the  fighting  business  I 

Joe:    Tonight  I 

Lorna:    Yes,  and  go  back  to  your  music.  . 

Joe:     But  my  hands  are  ruined.    1*11  never  play  againl 

Vifhat's  left,  Lorna?      Half  a  man,  nothing,  useless... 

Knowing  his  soul  is  dead,  Joe  goes  out  with  Lorna,  planning  to 

Ridel    That's  it,  we  ride — clear  my  head.    V/e'll  drive 
through  the  night.    V/hen  you  mow  down  the  night  with 
headlights,  nobody  gets  youl    You're  on  top  of  the  wor! 
then — nobody  laughs  I    That's  it — speed  I    V^e're  off  the 
earth — unconnected  I    We  don't  have  to  think!  That's 
what  speed's  for,  an  easy  way  to  live  I    Lorna  darling, 
we'll  burn  up  the  night I 

and  the  physical  death  which  comes  to  Joe  in  the  crash  of  his 
car  ends  the  story  of  the  boy  who  chose  the  wrong  path  be- 
cause he  was  confused  by  the  values  which  life  offered  him. 
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Chapter  Yl  Self-expression 

In  the  complicated  human  mechanism  there  is  an  urge  to- 
wards self -expression ,    V/hen  that  urge  is  frustrated,  as  it 
frequently  is  by  the  social  and  economic  pressures  which  sur- 
round the  individual,  the  ego  seeks  an  outlet  for  the  urgent 
force  within  it  by  means  of  any  expression  v^rhich  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  within  the  circumstances.    Such  expression  takes 
various  forms.    The  Jazz  Age  of  the  nineteen  twenties  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  a  wild  outburst  of  self-expression  par- 
tricipated  in  by  most  of  the  civilized  v\?orld.    That  prepos- 
terous period  is  recorded  by  Lawson  in  Processional  in  which 
he  tried  to  suggest  the  whole  mad  disorder  of  American  life. 
His  characters  represent  social  types  rather  than  individuals; 
thus  Sadie  is  all  the  uneducated  but  sensually-alive  children 
of  the  immigrant;  she  has  been  denied  her  creative  urge  to 
dance  in  the  unfriendly  world  about  her;  she  expresses  herself 
in  the  continous  jazzing  motions  she  makes  throughout  the  play 
The  behavior  of  all  the  characters  is  a  caricature  of  their 
normal  desires;  each  individual  acts  as  he  does  because  he  has 
been  denied  the  natural  expression  of  his  personality.  Lawson 
makes  his  drama  a  criticism  of  society  which  forces  its  mem- 
bers to  express  themselves  so  brutally,    LIrs.  Flimmins  points 
o^t  that  a  strike  has  become  the  only  avenue  of  expression 
left  for  the  workers  in  the  play;  she  accuses  the  Man  in  the 


Silk  Hat  who  is  the  President  of  The  Law  and  Order  League : 


Who  made  this  strike?    You  did  I    Beat  in*  dov/n  the 
men  till  all  the  manhood  in  *em  was  jus*  liquor  and 
anger;  you  own  the  roads,  you  own  the  houses,  you 
own  the  sky  overhead — look  at  yourself  in  the  glass. 


In  Rocket  to  the  Moon  Cleo,  bound  down  by  the  economic 
situation  v/hich  forces  her  to  live  in  an  overcrov;ded  apart- 
ment and  denies  her  her  ambition  of  becoming  a  dancer,  in- 
vents a  glamorous  past  to  cover  her  shoddy  life;  she  tells 
tales  about  her  wealthy  family,  her  trips,  her  friends,  and 
stoutly  denies  that  it  is  necessary  for  her  to  work  in  Dr* 
Stark's  office.    Dr.  Stark,  himself  denied  expression  because 
of  his  efficient  and  over -bearing  wife,  tells  Cleo  what  she 
is  doing: 

Everyone  tells  little  fables,  Cleo.    Life  is  so  full 
of  ferutal  facts... we  all  try  to  soften  them  by  making 
believe... We  all  like  to  have  good  opinions  of  our- 
selves.   That*s  why  we  squirm  around  and  tell  stories 
and  adjust  ourselves.     It*s  a  way  to  go  on  living 
proudly. . . 


Irwin  Shaw  shows  the  desire  for  self-expression  in 

The  Gentle  People .    Jonah  and  Phillip  can  find  themselves 

only  by  escaping  to  the  harbor  to  sit  in  their  boat  and  fish. 

Here  they  are  undisturbed  and  free  to  express  themselves  in  a 
perpetual  day  dream  of  going  to  the  South  where  there  will 

be  no  restraining  forces.    Jonah  says: 

We  will  catch  the  fish  with  the  spears  on  their  noses 
and  forget  my  wife  and  my  job,  and  what  we  read  in  the 
newspapers;  and  after  that  I  can  die,  God  forbid,  and 
I  will  raise  no  objections. 


Self-expression  by  means  of  escape  from  the  social  scene  is 
also  evident  in  some  of  Maxwell  Anderson* s  characters,  Ru- 
dolph in  ghe  Masque  of  Kin^s  thinks  he  can  find  peace  by  flee- 
ing from  his  kingship.    Van  Dorn  in  High  Tor  would  stay  on 
his  mountain;  he  repudiates  the  customary  ambition  of  a  man 
to  have  a  job  and  to  make  money;  he  would  work  only  "three 
weeks  in  a  year",  long  enough  to  get  what  he  needs,  because, 

he  says  : 

...You  don*t  need  money... All  you  need's  a  place  to 
sleep  and  something  to  eat.    I've  never  seen  the  time 
I  couldn't  find  a  meal  on  the  mountain  here,  rainbow 
trout,  jugged  hare,  something  in  season  right  around 
the  zodiac. 

The  Vanderhofs  of  the  sprightly  farce.  You  Can't  Take  It 
With  You,  boldly  defied  the  social  order  with  its  inhibiting 
conventions  and  expressed  themselves,  each  as  he  saw  fit,  in 
ways  that  included  novel -writing,  toe-dancing,  and  experiments 
in  fireworks  manufacture.    The  contagion  of  self-expression 
is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  everyone  who  came  to  the  Van- 
derhof  house  stayed  to  live  the  Vanderhof  way.    The  play  is 
a  laughing  argument  for  the  right  of  the  individual  to  be  him- 
self, 

Barry's  psychoanalytical  drama.  Hotel  Universe ,  has  as 
its  basis  the  necessity  for  ridding  one's  self  of  the  re- 
straining ties  of  inhibitions  which  grow  out  of  frustrated 
plans.    Melodramatic  in  some  scenes  and  quite  fantastic  in 
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treatment,  it  is  a  good  example  of  the  confusion  of  the  intel- 
lectual who  has  lost  his  standard  of  values.    Norman  wants 
"to  go  all  alone  to  Andorra"  in  order  to  have  "time  to  think — 
Lord,  time  to  think."    Lily  says,  "It  would  be  grand  just  to 
let  yourself  go  sometime,"  and  wonders  what  would  happen  if 
she  did  let  go.    Patrick  is  planning  suicide  and  Tom  feas  never 

accomplished  the  things  he  dreams  about.    Mr.  Field,  who  is 
slightly  insane  from  too  much  concentration  on  the  relation- 
ship of  time  and  space  (perhaps  he  is  really  the  only  sane 
character)    declares  that  time  is  non-existent: 

In  existence  there  are  three  estates.    There  is  this 
life  of  chairs  and  tables,  of  getting  up  and  sitting 
down.    There  is  the  life  one  lives  in  one*s  imagining, 
in  which  one  wishes,  dreams,  remembers.    There  is  the 
life  past  death,  which  in  itself  contains  the  others. 
The  three  estates  are  one.    V/e  dwell  now  in  this  one, 
now  in  that — but  in  whichever  we  may  be,  breezes  from 
the  others  Still  blow  upon  us... Space  is  an  endless 
sea,  and  time  the  waves  that  swell  within  it,  advancing 
and  retreating.    Nov/  and  again  the  waves  are  still  and 
one  may  venture  any  way  one  wishes.    They  seem  to  be 
still  now — quite  still.    So  which  way  would  you  go — 

where  would  you  travel? 
Through  the  speil  of  llr.  Field's  belief  that  in  time  "one  may 
venture  any  way  one  wishes"  each  of  the  characters  relives 
the  past  event  which  had  become  for  him  the  defeated  aspira- 
tion that  was  inhibiting  the  normal  expression  of  his  present 
life.    The  effect  of  the  backward  excursion  in  time  is  the 
removal  of  the  psychological  restrictions  for  each  individual 
and  each  one  goes  forward  on  the  path  he  had  thought  closed 
forever. 


The  attempt  at  self-expression  constitutes  the  aspiratiom 


in  a  modern  play;  aspiration  and  its  frustration  are  the  con- 


flict.   Frustration  is  provided  in  the  form  of  economic  and 
social  forces  and  thus  it  is  comparable  to  the  old  Greek  idea 
of  Fate,    Eugene  O'Neill  uses  aspiration  and  frustration  in 
many  of  his  dramas.    In  Beyond  the  Horizon.  Robert's  desire 
to  get  away  to  sea  and  the  defeat  of  that  desire  furnish  the 
conflict;  complete  frustration  makes  the  drama  a, tragedy. 


Robert  describes  his  aspiration: 


It*s  just  Beauty  that's  calling  me,  the  beauty  of  the 
far  off  and  unknown,  the  mystery  and  spell  of  the  East 
which  lures  me  in  the  books  I've  read,  the  need  of 
the  freedom  of  great  wide  spaces,  the  joy  of  wandering 
on  and  on — in  quest  of  the  secret  which  is  hidden  over 
there,  beyong  the  horizon,,.  I  used  to  stare  out  over 
the  fields  to  the  hills,  out  there — and  somehow  after 
a  time  I'd  forget  any  pain  I  was  in,  eind  start  dreaming 
I  knew  the  sea  v/as  over  beyond  those  hills — the  folks 
had  told  me — and  I  used  to  wonder  what  the  sea  was  like 
and  try  to  form    a  picture  of  it  in  my  mind.    There  was 
all  the  mystery  in  the  world  to  me  then  about  that — 
far-off  sea — and  there  still  is  I    It  called  to  me  then 
just  the  way  it  does  now.    And  other  times  my  eyes 
would  follow  this  road,  winding  off  into  the  distance, 
towards  the  hills,  as  if  it,  too,  was  searching  for 
the  sea.    And  I'd  promise  myself  that  when  I  grew  up 
and  was  strong,  I'd  follow  that  road,  and  it  and  I 
would  find  the  sea  together.    You  see,  my  making  this 

trip  is  only  keeping  that  promise  of  long  ago. 
When  Robert  discovers  that  Ruth  is  in  love  with  him,  he  de- 
cides to  stay  on  the  farm.    Hardship  and  poverty  and  the  con- 
stant repression  of  his  wide-ranging  poetic  spirit  ruin  his 


life  and  his  marriage. 


Oh,  those  cursed  hills  out  there  that  I  used  to  think 
promised  me  so  muchl    How  I've  grovm  to  hate  the  sight 
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of  theml    They* re  like  the  walls  of  a  narrow  prison 
yard  shutting  me  in  from  all  the  freedom  and  wonder 
of  life  I    Sometimes  I  think  if  it  wasn't  for  you, 
luth,  and — little  Mary,  I*d  chuck  everything  up  and 
walk  down  the  road  with  just  one  desire  in  my  heart — 
to  put  the  whole  rim  of  the  world  between  me  and  those 
hills,  and  be  able  to  breathe  freely  once  morel 

Andy,  Robert's  brother,  who  loved  the  farm  as  Robert  hated  it, 
is  also  the  victim  of  frustration.    He  had  given  up  the  farm 
to  Robert  and  Ruth  and  had  roamed  around  the  earth;  he  sought 
happiness  in  money  getting,  but  his  true  nature  demanded  that 
he  stay  on  the  farm.    When  he  returns  Robert  diagnoses  his 
changed  appearance : 

I've  been  wondering  what  the  great  change  was  in  you. 
You,  a  farmer,  to  gamble  in  a  wheat  pit  with  scraps 
of  paper.    There's  a  spiritual  significance  in  that 
picture,  Andy.     I'm  a  failure,  and  Ruth's  another — 
but  we  can  both  justly  lay  some  of  the  blame  for  our 
stumbling  on  God.    But  you're  the  deepest-dyed  failure 
of  the  three,  Andy.    You've  spent  eight  years  running 
away  from  yourself.    Do  you  see  what  I  mean?  You 
used  to  be  a  creator  when  you  loved  the  farm.  You 
and  life  were  in  harmonious  partnership.    And  now — 
my  brain  is  muddled.    But  part  of  what  I  mean  is  that 
your  gambling  with  the  thing  you  used  to  love  to  cre- 
ate ppoT^es  how  far  astray —  So  you'll  be  punished. 
You'll  have  to  suffer  to  win  back.,, 

Phillip  Barry  creates  a  character  in  You  and  I  whose  ar- 
tistic talents  have  been  turned  into  commercial  channels  by 
the  economic  necessity  of  supporting  a  wife  and  family.  Matey 

White  is  portrayed  as  a  successful  advertising  artist,  but 
Barry  indicates  that  he  has  repressed  his  potentialities  too 
long;  when  he  has  a  chance  to  paint  as  he  desires,  the  result 
is  only  a  good  advertising  medium  for  the  cosmetics  company 
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in  which  he  was  employed.    Matey* s  wife  tries  to  persuade 

their  son  that  if  he  gives  up  his  chance  for  study  to  marry 

he  will  make  the  same  mistake  his  father  made: 

Nancy:    You  may  suddenly  feel  choked-off —  thwarted — 

in  the  one  really  big  thing  you  could  have  done. 
Then — though  you  love  her  dearly — you* 11  resent 
Ronny.    You* 11  try  not  to  let  her  see.     If  she  loves 
you,  she  can*t  avoid  it.    Or  even  you  yourself 
may  not  know  quite  what*s  wrong.    You  may  simply 
find,  all  at  once,  that  you  are  very  empty,  very 
unJiappy. . . 

Ricky:    But  Nanny — look  how  happy  Fatjier  is  I 

(From  the  hall  is  heard  a  whistled  refrain) 
Nancy:    You  can*t  tell  much  by  a  whistle,  son... 

The  frustration  and  confusion  of  the  individual  brought 
about  the  collapse  of  his  moral  integrity.  Self-expression 
without  rules  of  conduct,  social  and  economic  pressure  to 
follow  the  crowd,  a  profound  distrust  of  idealism,  resulted 
in  a  moral  decay  that  was  evident  in  sensational  crimes  and  a 
rich  crop  of  neuroses. 
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Chapter  VII         Inner  moral  decay- 
In  modern  drama  there  are  many  characterizations  of  in- 
dividuals who  are  morally  disintegrated  and  whose  lives  are 
spiritual  vacuums.    In  some  cases  the  dramatist  has  rationalizec 
his  portrayal  by  presenting  it  in  the  art  form  of  comedy,  but 

to  the  thoughtful  reader  there  is  tragic  significance  in  the 
absence  of  ideals  and  in  the  cheerful  disregard  of  the  moral 
code  which  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  part  of  a  true  picture 
of  twentieth  century  life. 


Merrily  We  Roll  Along  is  a  farce  whether  the  authors  in- 
tended it  as  such  or  as  serious  drama;    however,  it  implies  a 

social  criticism  of  the  "successful"  man.    Nowhere  are  the 
causes  of  Niles*  rejection  of  his  youthful  idealism  adequately 
analyzed,  but  he  emerges  from  the  drama  as  the  symbol  of  a  man 
who  has  won  professional  success  at  the  cost  of  the  destruction 
of  his  inner  morality.    The  play  is  written  in  reverse:  the 
young  Richard,  full  of  idealism,  is  shown  in  the  last  scene. 
He  says : 

I  have  learned  to  value  ideals  above  all  else.  Let 
them  ever  be  our  heritage,  our  guiding  force.    As  we 
go  out  in  the  world,  as  we  take  up  our  chosen  professions , 
we  are  clad,  as  it  were,  in  shining  armor.    Let  nothing 
sully  that.    vVith  you  goes  a  new  hope,  a  new  idealism. 
Carry  your  banners  high;  compromise  them  never.    I  give 

you  the  words  of  Polonius ; 

"This  above  all;  to  thine  own  self  be  true, 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day. 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 
Farewell;  my  blessing  season  this  in  thee  I" 
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Scene  by  scene  he  loses  his  ideals  to  the  Attainment  of  wealth 
and  success  as  a  writer  of  the  kind  of  plays  that  sell  to  the 
fashionable  world.    He  acknowledges  that  he  is  spiritually  a 
failure : 

I  might  still  be  writing  those  failures  for  the  Province- 
town  Theatre,  but  I  wouldn't  be  bored  and  fed  up  with 
myself  and  sick  of  my  life.    You  think  these  plays  mean 
anything  to  me?    I  do  them  because  I  can't  do  anything 
else — I  don't  dare  stop  and  take  a  look  at  myself.  But 
all  they  bring  with  them  is  more  of  this — and  I  don't 
give  a  goddam  what  happens  to  me,  or  anything  else,  I'd 
just  as  soon  have  that  tombstone  over  my  head  right  now. 

Dinner  at  Eight  is  a  cynical  revelation  of  the  emptiness 
of  the  lives  of  those  who  live  behind  a  barricade  of  sophisti- 
cation and  wealth.    There  is  not  a  single  character  who  has  any 
real  inner  resources  upon  which  to  draw  when  the  idle  and  vain 
social  world  fails.    As  in  Merrily  V/e  Roll  Along  the  dramatists 
merely  depict,  without  any  attempt  at  criticism,  the  decadent 
individuals  who  compose  the  well-to-do,  successful,  social  uppei* 
crust.    To  a  thoughtful  audience  the  mere  presentation  is  damn- 
ing enough. 

In  a  similar  farcical  manner,  Claire  Booth  exposes  the  mis- 
chief caused  by  the  malicious  gossip  of  those  women  who  have 
nothing  better  to  do  than  to  spread  scandalous  stories  about 
each  other  as  they  spend  their  time  over  the  bridge  table,  in 
the  beauty  salon,  and  at  the  gymnasium.    The  characters  4n 
The  yeomen  are  vain,  selfish,  and  utterly  lacking  in  moral 
principles.    Empty  and  shallow,  too,  is  Susan  Trexel,  in 
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Rachel  Crothers*  Susan  and  God,  until  she  becomes  attracted 
to  a  "movement"  and  is  unwittingly  forced  into  the  position 
of  helping  her  own  husband  to  give  up  drinking  and  to  attain 
a  normal  family  life.    Susan  was,  as  she  says,  "batting  around 
trying  to  find  something  to  fill  up  this  awful  emptiness"; 
then  Lady  Wiggam's  love -of -God  movement  claimed  her  allegiance. 
When  Barrie  corners  Susan  and  forces  her  into  applying  her 
"movement"  to  the  case  of  her  husband  she  is  not  sure  she  be- 
lieves in  it  as  deeply  as  she  had  pretended,  but,  in  a  spirit 
of  sportsmanship,  she  accepts  the  responsibility  of  her  hus- 
band and  daughter  for  the  summer.    At  the  end  of  it  she  has 
found  her  own  fulfilment  ifi  minister ing  to  their  needs  and  ac- 
cepting their  dependence  on  her. 

An  earlier  play,  The  Silver  Cord,  depicts  a  woman  v^o  has 
filled  her  entire  life  with  an  overwhelming  and  possessive 
love  for  her  sons.    She  does  not  achieve  within  herself  in- 
terests and  resources  so  that  she  may  join  those  mothers  who 
"don't  have  to  be  afraid  of  loneliness  after  they've  outlived 
their  motherhood." 

The  liioral  decay  presented  in  the  plays  just  mentioned  may 

be  traced  in  part  to  the  economic  well-being  of  the  individuals 

It  is  illustrated  by  what  Dexter  says  in  The  Philadelphia  Story 

It's  astonishing  what  money  can  do  for  people... not  too 
much  you  know— just  more  than  enough... 
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Wealth  and  its  attendant  idleness  created  spiritual  poverty 
in  these  instances.    The  other  side  of  the  economic  pictiire 
also  shows  a  moral  and  social  decay  caused  by  degrading  pover- 
ty.   Tobacco  Road  is  the  best  example  of  the  depths  to  which 
h\iman  beings  can  sink.    The  characters  are  so  degenerate  that 
they  seem  to  have  retained  only  two  human  impulses  and  those 
shared  in  common  with  animals — hunger  and  lust.    There  is  no 
concern  for  each  other  felt  by  the  members  of  the  family, 
Jeeter  does  not  know  where  some  of  his  children  are  and  is 
curious  about  them  only  when  he  thinks  he  may  be  able  to  ob- 
tain money  from  them.    V/hen  his  mother  disagpears  Ada  says, 
"She»s  likely  dead."      Jeeter  thinks  that  she  wandered  into 

the  burning  field:  "probably .the  fire  come  up  on  her  and  she 

couldn*t  get  away  from  it."  There  is  no  indication  of  any 

sorrow  or  any  disposition  to  hunt  for  the  old  woman.  The 

same  matter-of-fact  attitude  is  exhibited  when  Dude  backs  the 

car  over  his  mother:  "Looks  like  she»s  dead."  Pearl  is  alone 
in  showing  any  grief. 

The  Tobacco  Road  characters  are  not  the  whole  South,  but 
they  are  probably  typical  of  the  lowest  dregs  of  the  share- 
croppers who  are  reduced  to  a  diet  of  turnips  and  those  filled 
with  "damn-blasted,  green-gutted  worms."    Jeeter  Lester  is  one 
of  America's  major  social  problems,  not  only  because  of  his 
economic  condition,  but  because  he  is  ignorant,  vicious,  and 
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often  completely  apathetic  to  reform.     Jeeter  describes  his 
own  decline : 

My  children  all  blame  me  because  God  sees  fit  to  make 

me  poverty-ridden...  They  and  their  Ma  is  all  the  time 
cussing  me  because  we  ain*t  got  nothing  to  eat.  It 
ain't  my  fault  that  Captain  John  shut  down  on  giving 
us  rations  and  snuff,  and  then  went  away  and  died... 
I  worked  all  my  life  for  Captain  John...  then  the  first 
thing  I  knov/ed  he  came  down  here  one  morning  and  says 
he  can*t  be  letting  me  get  no  more  rations  and  snuff  at 
the  store.    After  that  he  sells  all  the  mules  and  goes 
up  to  Augusta  to  live.    He  said  there  wasn't  no  use  tryin' 
to  run  a  farm  no  more — fifty  plows  or  one  plow.    He  told 
me  I  could  stay  on  the  land  as  long  as  I  like,  but  that 
ain't  doing  me  no  good.    Ain't  no  work  I  can  find  to  do 
for  hire  and  I  can't  raise  a  crop  of  my  own  because  I 
ain't  got  no  mule  and  I  ain't  got  no  credit...  Pretty 
soon  the  sheriff  comes  and  takes  Hway  near  about  every 
durn  piece  of  goods  I  possessed.    He  took  every  durn 
thing  I  had,  excepting  that  old  automobile  and  the  cow. 
He  said  the  cow  wasn't  no  good  because  she  wouldn't 
take  no  freshening,  and  the  automobile  wasn't  no  good 
neither.    I  reckon  he  was  right,  too,  because  the  auto- 
mobile won't  run  no  more  and  the  cow  died. 


Jim  and  his  mother  in  Processional  represent  the  degenera- 
tion of  American  pioneer  stock  into  the  dejected,  striking 
worker  just  as  the  Lesters  are  the  run-out  descendants  of  the 
American  land-owning  farmer  class.    There  is  little  masculine 
aggressiveness  left  in  either  Jim  or  Jeeter. 


Moe  in  Awake  and  Sing  is  a  product  of  the  materialism 
rampant  in  present  day  society;  far  from  being  crushed  and 
disappointed  when  he  loses  his  girl  he  eats  cake  and  complains 
that  there  are  no  oranges  in  the  house.    He  has  no  scruples 
about  taking  Hennie  away  ft?om  her  husband  when  she  confesses 
she  is  tired  of  him.    His  philosophy  is  summed  up  in  his  state- 
ment: "There's  one  life  to  live  I    Live  iti" 


Moral  depravity  is  subtly  displayed  in  The  Earth  Between 
Jennings  has  become  a  prey  to  incestuous  desire  for  his  daugh- 
ter. There  is  no  explanation  of  Jennings*  failure  to  remarry 
after  his  wife's  death  and  no  reason  implied  for  the  transfer 
of  his  libido  to  his  daughter.  It  is  certain  that  sexual  stan 
dards  are  changing,  if  not  perhaps  disappearing,  and  it  may  be 
the  function  of  those  dramas  which  present  the  individual's 
conflict  with  changing  sexual  standards  to  emphasize  to  the 
theatre  audience  the  instability  of  the  present  ethical  world. 

YouiK Love  is  another  drama  with  a  sexual  theme;  it  shows 
the  search  of  youth  for  a  standard  to  take  the  place  of  the 
vanished  principles  of  earlier  generations.    Fay  and  David  be- 
lieve that  they  are  modern  and  therefore  they  must  be  scien- 
tific, even  in  determining  whether  they  love  each  other.  Re- 
union in  Vienna  reveals  the  substitution  of  science  for  tra- 
ditional moral  laws.    They  Knev;  V/hat  They  Vi^anted  shows  the 
modern  willingness  to  accept  material  benefits  with  little 
righteous  indignation  for  the  way  in  which  they  are  attained. 

Science,  materialism,  and  sexuality  have  contributed  to 
the  inner  moral  decay  of  the  individual.  Although  such  decay 
is  not  to  be  found  in  every  individual  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, nevertheless  ethical  standards  and  moral  laws  have  been 
pushed  aside  in  a  sufficient  number  of  instances  to  break  the 
power  of  tradition. 
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Chapter  VIII         Breakdown  of  tradition 

The  breakdown  of  tradition  is  shown  in  the  loss  of  re- 
ligious and  moral  principles,  the  disintegration  of  the  family, 
and  changing  sexual  standards. 

Religion  suffered  from  negleet  during  the  nineteen  twenties 
but  to  some  extent  came  into  the  foreground  of  thought  during 
the  nineteen  thirties.    The  sudden  toppling  by  the  depression 
of  those  economic  values  which  had  superseded  religious  values 
left  a  spiritual  vaccuum  into  which  religion  again  found  its 
way.    The  religion  of  the  nineteen  thirties  was,  however,  not 
so  much  a  body  of  well-founded  truth  in  which  all  the  answers 
were  explicit,  but  it  was  more  a  religious  quest— a  searching 
after  a  permanent  faith. 

Early  in  the  twenties  Channing  Pollack  wrote  The  Fool — 
an  attempt  to  glorify  a  clergyman  who  tried  to  live  as  a  ser- 
vant of  his  fellow  men.    The  play  indicates  how  widely  divorced 
the  principles  and  practice  of  Christ's  teaching  had  become  by 
the  year  1922.      In  Icebound  even  the  presence  of  death  aroused 
only  the  acquisitive  instincts  of  the  Jordan  family;  material- 
ism shares  no  altars.    In  The  Shov/-Off  modern  society  is  sati- 
rized in  the  symbol  of  the  self -centered,  boasting,  lying  in- 
dividual who  is  the  unethical  Aubrey.    He  is  clearly  the  pro- 
duct of  this  materialistic  a«e.    Matey  1/Vhite  in  You  and  I 

expresses  the  soul -killing  force  of  materialism: 

Business  is  a  dump  for  dreams.    I  believe  every  foiarth 
man  in  it  has  something  shut  down  in  him.    You  can  see 
it  in  their  faces...  Most  of  them  will  die  in  the  traces 
poor  devils...  die  of  market  reports — Babsonitis— 
hardening  of  the  soul... 


The  failure  of  traditional  religion  is  vividly  portrayed 
in  The  Field  God.    Hardy  Gilchrist  feels  within  himself  a 
self-sufficiency  which  would  not  be  augmented  even  if  he  did 
"join  in  with  'em  at  the  church  and  sing,  and  shout  at  meeting'' 
and  be  like  the  rest  of  *em."    He  criticizes  the  lack  of  self- 
confidence  which  makes  necessary  a  dependence  on  God: 

God  says  in  his  great  Book  that  he  made  the  sun  and  the 
moon  and  the  stars  and  the  light  of  the  firmament  above. 
And  he  made  man,  he  says  in  his  ovm  image  and  set  him 
a  king  among  all  things.    Look  at  Lonie — ground  down  to 
the  bottom  like  the  dirt  I  plow  in.    Ain*t  she  a  human 
being?    Ain*t  everyone  that  suffers  part  of  that  race 
and  tribe  called  man?    Still  they  pray  to  him,  not  know- 
ing that  he  never  answers.    Still  psay  and  cry  to  him* 
And  in  the  night  he  is  silent  and  in  the  day  speaks  not 
a  word.    Where  is  this  God?    Nowhere...    Poor  Aunt  Mar- 
garet has  trusted  in  him  all  the  days  of  her  life,  and 
she»s  never  known  nothing  but  suffering.     If  she»d  gone 
to  work  trusting  in  her  own  might — ah,  it  would  have 
been  different. 


A  social  criticism  of  charity  supported  by  religion  is 

voiced  by  Kaplan  in  Elmer  Rice*s  Street  Scene ; 

Organized  cherity,  measured  and  iced. 

In  the  name  of  a  kushus,  statistical  Christ. 

In  the  same  play  Sam  and  Rose  discuss  the  meaning  of  God,  Sam's 

viewpoint  is  that  of  the  young  realist: 


Sam:    What  do  you  mean  by  God? 
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Rose:  V/ell — you  know  what  I  mean.  What  anybody  means  — 
God.  Somebody  that  sort  cf  loves  us  and  looks  af- 
ter us,  when  we*re  in  trouble <, 

Sam:  That's  nothing  but  superstition — the  lies  that 
people  tell  themselves,  because  reality  is  too 
terrible  for  them  to  face. 

Rose:  But,  Sam,  don*t  you  think  it*s  better  to  believe 
in  something  that  makes  you  a  little  happy,  than 
not  to  believe  in  anything,  and  be  miserable  all 
the  time? 

Sam;    There's  no  such  thing  as  |iappiness.    That's  an  il- 
lusion, like  all  the  rest. 

Rose:     Then  what's  the  use  of  living? 

Sam:    Yes,  what  is  the  use? 
It  has  been  demonstrated  again  and  again  that  personal  failures 
are  due  in  a  large  measure  to  such  lack  of  sustaining  faith. 

Those  ethical  principles — fidelity,  honesty,  honor,  free- 
dom, chivalry — related  to  religious  principles,  once  formed 
a  moral  code  to  which  society  paid  more  than  lip  service.  In 
Processional  Lawson  indicates  that  sentimentality  has  replaced 
true  sentiment;  response  is  a  matter  of  form  rather  than  sincerf 
expression.    Thus  when  the  soldiers  find  a  picture  in  the  striker's 
pocket,  they  exclaim  "His  Mother  1"  and  immediately  assume  a 
mother-worshipping  attitude.    Maxwell  Anderson  emphasizes  the 
discard  of  abstract  principles  in  Wintersjet: 

You  see  the  words  in  books.    Honor,  it  says  there, 
chivalry,  freedom,  heroism,  enduring  love — and  these 
are  words  on  paper.    It's  something  to  have  them  there. 
You'll  get  them  nowhere  else. 
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In  Key  Largo  he  points  out  that  materialism  is  the  new  god: 

It*s  the  same  with  women  as  with  nations,  baby.  The 
fellov/  with  the  most  guns  and  the  most  money  wins. 
Always,    Because  that's  what  the  nations  want  I  And 
what  women  want. 

In  Winterset  he  shov/s  the  failure  of  religion: 

Tell  them  when  you  get  inside  where  it's  warm,  and  you 
love  each  other,  and  mother  comes  in  to  kiss  her  darling 
tell  them  to  hang  onto  it  while  they  can,  believe  while 
they  can  it's  a  safe  warm  world,  and  Jesus  finds  his 
lamfes  and  carries  them  into  his  bosom,    I've  seen  some 
lambs  that  Jesus  missed. 


The  concern  of  modern  dramatists  with  questions  essentially 
religious  is  another  indication  of  the  wide-spread  disbelief 
in  traditional  religion,    Eugene  O'Neill  deals  with  problems 
which  are  quite  as  much  religious  as  they  are  psychological; 
thus  in  his  plays  the  consciousness  of  guilt,  the  reward  of 
sin,  and  the  visitation  of  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children  are  dramatic  situations.    That  his  characters  turn 
to  themselves  for  help  rather  than  to  an  outside  spiritual 
power  is  in  harmony  with  the  era  of  general  disbelief.  The 
search  for  guiding  principles  and  standards  in  fields  other 
than  religious  fields  indicates  the  failiire  of  tradition. 

The  tradition  of  the  sanctity  of  marriage  and  family  life, 
including  the  respect  of  the  young  for  parental  authority,  has 
given  way  before  the  assault  of  self -expressionism  and  the  new 
education  for  freedom  from  restraint,    Bernard  and  Bradley, 
father  and  son  in  The  Goose  Hangs  High,  bring  out  the  modern 
youth's  attitude  towards  the  family: 


Bradley:    That»d  do  away  with  the  family — but  that  wouldn 
be  so  bad. 

Bernard:    What?    You* re  against  the  family  as  an  insti- 
tution? 

Bradley:    Naturally I    Everyone *d  be  a  whole  lot  better 
off  if  the  children  were  brought  up  by  the 
State,    You*d  probably  be  taxed  so  much  a 
head  for  us — but  you  shouldn*t  even  have  that 
responsibility.    It*s  coming.    Things  are  all 
wrong  as  they  are  now, 

Bernard:    But,  Brad,  don*t  you  feel — why,  your  mother — 

Bradley:     Oh,  I  know  what  you're  going  to  say,  but  that*^ 
sentimentalism.    I*m  all  for  the  complete  free 
dom  of  the  individual,  and  sloppiness  and  fami-[ 
ly  life  raise  Cain  with  it...  Yes,  sir,  the 
sooner  the  family  disappears  as  an  institution 
the  sooner  the  complete  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual will  come.    Sentimentality  will  dis- 
appear then.    And  sentimentality  is  enervating 

Rachel  Crothers  in  Mary  the  Third  cites  the  same  attitude: 

Personally  I  think  parents  are  much  overrated — and 
given  entirely  too  much  importance  in  the  general  scheme 

End  of  Summer  recognizes  the  changed  relationships  between 
generations.    Leonie  does  not  understand  her  daughter  Paula: 

Leonie  :    I*m  sure  though  Mother  and  I  are  much  closer — 
that  is,  we  understand  each  other  better  than 
Paula  and  I.    Don*t  you  think  so,  Paula? 

Paula:    Yes.    I  do  think  so. 

Leonie:    I  knew  you*d  agree.    Something's  happened  be- 
tween my  generation  and  Pajila*s.    New  concepts, 
I  don't  know  what  they  are  exactly,  but  I'm 
very  proud  that  Paula's  got  themo 

The  same  play  makes  several  comments  on  the  modern  casualness 

in  family  relationships: 

Paula:    Sam  telephoned. 
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Leonie :  Saml 


Paula:  Your  husbemd,  my  father.    Think  back,  Leonie. 

Leonie :  Is  he  staying? 

Paula:  No. 

Leonie :  W^y  not? 

Paula:  He*s  going  on  to  Selena  Bryant's, 


Leonie:     (Talking  about  one  of  her  friends) 

Nobody  could  do  a  thing  for  her — her  eyes 
kept  blinking — twitching  really  in  the  most 
unaccountable  way.     It  was  an  ordeal  to  talk 
to  her — and  of  course  she  must  have  under- 
gone agonies  of  embarrassment.    But  Dr.  Rice 
psychoanalyzed  her  and  completely  cured  her. 
How  do  you  suppose?    V/ell,  he  found  that  the 
seat  of  her  trouble  lay  in  her  unconscious. 
It  was  too  simple.    She  blinked  in  that  way 
because  she  actually  couldn't  bear  to  look 
at  her  husband.    So  she  divorced  Drsike  and 
since  she's  married  to  Bill  Wilmerding  she's 
as  normal  as  you  or  me . 

Casual  family  relationships  are  pictured  in  The  Left  Bank: 

Everything  has  changed  nowadays.    People  have  different 
ideas  about  marriage,  too,    I  was  taught  to  believe  that 
marriage  is  a  sacred  thing;  that  when  a  woman  gives  her- 
self to  a  man  in  marriage,  she  forms  a  bond  that  only 
death  can  break.    But  nowadays,  nothing  is  sacred,  and 
married  women  no  longer  respect  either  their  husbands 
or  themselves.,,  I  know  the  ideas  that  people  have  nowa- 
days.    Just  to  live  for  oneself,  to  think  of  nothing 
but  one's  own  comfort  and  selfish  pleasures.    And  the 
children- -God  knows  what's  to  become  of  them I 


Craig's  Wife  implies  that  marriage  is  too  often  based  on 
the  desire  for  economic  security  and  a  woman  who  makes  such 
a  marriage  cannot  but  fail  her  husband  in  a  crisis « 
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Divorce  figures  largely  in  modern  drama  just  as  it  does  in 

contemporary  society.  The  VJomen  is  the  play  which  comes  to 
mind  first  when  divorce  is  mentioned  because  nearly  all  the 

characters  get  divorced  during  the  action.    Wednesday's  Child 

pictures  the  children  of  divorce  who  have  no  homes  or  family 

life.    Mary  the  Third  presents  a  character  who  is  the  child 

of  divorce : 

Mother  does  anything  she  pleases — regardless  of  me* 
She*s  been  married  twice  now,  and  it  isn't  at  all 
impossible  that  she  will  be  again.    She  won't  hesi- 
tate to  rip  things  up — in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I've 
just  got  used  to  calling  this  one  Father,  and  just 
got  SO--I  sort  of  can  stand  him,     I  don't  see  what 
I  owe  to  them,.. 

The  success  of  Sidney  Howard's  They  Knew  What  They  Wanted 
was  a  proof  of  the  great  change  in  the  preconceptions  of  the 
modern  audience  in  regard  to  certain  sexual  problems.  Twenty 
years  earlier,  Mr.  Howard  would  have  had  to  justify  the  action 
of  his  heroine  in  yielding  to  temptation  and  possibly  he  could 
not  have  finished  his  drama  with  its  happy  conclusion.  The 
passing  of  the  double  standard,  the  tolerance  for  premarital 
experience,  and  the  open  discussion  of  sexual  deviations  have 
all  been  recorded  in  the  drama  of  the  period. 

The  serious  idea  of  the  double  standard  is  set  forth  in  a 
sprightly  eomedy  Paris  Bound  by  Philip  Barry.    Mary  Hutton 
declares  that  she  will  not  be  a  possessive  wife  and  all  goes 
well  until  she  learns  of  her  husband's  affair  with  another 
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woman.    His  infidelity  to  what  every  one  had  supposed  the 
happiest  kind  of  marriage  is  too  close  to  Metry  for  her  to  re- 
member her  own  philosophy.    She  is  ready  to  divorce  Jim  when 
she  discovers  in  her  ovm  life  a  physical  attraction  for  another 
man.    Jim  refuses  to  listen  to  her  confession: 

There's  nothing  ever  can  affect  us,  you  know — nothing 
in  this  world. 

thereby  acknov/ledging  the  fact  that  physical  constancy  is  not 
the  nec-essary  ingredient  in  a  happy  marriage  thafe  it  once 
was  supposed  to  be. 

Reunion  in  Vienna  shows  a  husband's  casual  acceptance  of 
his  wife?s  past.    Sherwood  is  really  laughing  at  the  man  whom 
he  presents  as  the  dupe  of  his  own  belief  in  the  new  psychology. 
Anton,  a  psychoanalyst,  has  married  the  beautiful  exnnistrees 
of  Rudolph,  an  exiled  Hapsburg,    Anton  believes  that  the  spell 
of  the  man  will  be  broken  if  Elena  sees  him  again.    But  Anton 
has  miscalculated  and  Elena  spends  a  night  with  Rudolph.  How- 
ever none  of  the  characters  exhibit  any  consciousness  of  guilt 
— this  is  comedy — and  Anton  uses  his  influence  to  secure  Ru- 
dolph's safe  journey  from  Vienna. 

Probably  no  greater  change  in  American  mores  has  occurred 
than  the  change  in  social  custom  which  permits  the  dramatist 
to  discuss  premarital  experience  on  the  stage,    Rachel  Cr others , 
that  well-known  feminist,  presents  the  theme  in  Mary  the  Third. 
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but  she  does  not  allow  her  young  experimenters  to  carry  through 
their  scheme : 

Mary;  Some  of  us  are  going  camping — Lettie  and  Max  and 
Lynn  and  Hall  and  I — and  do  all  our  own  cooking 
and  cleaning  and  everything — and  see  how  really 
awfully  well  and  decently  we  can  do  it.  V/e  thinle- 
we  know,  in  fact — it*s  the  best  way  in  the  worldr*- 
the  only  way  to  really  know  each  other — you  know-- 
to  see  each  other  all  the  time --in  a  sort  of  messy 
way — doing  things  we  don*t  like  to  do — and  sort  o:^ 
getting  right  down  at  realities,  you  know — vital 
stuff. 

Mother:     I  see.  But  why  do  you  want  to  know  each  other 
so  well?    V/hy  take  such  risks? 


Mary:    Because  you  see — some  of  us — all  of  us,  in  fact — 
are  in  love  with  some  of  the  others — and  we*re 
going  to  take  this  way  of  finding  out — just  what 
kind  of  love  it  is,  and  what  we* re  going  to  do  with 
it.    See?     ...People  don*t  know  each  other  before 
the J^* re  married.    That^s  why  most  marriages  are 
merely  disappointing  experiments  instead  of  life- 
time mating.    That»s  why  the  experimenting  ought 
to  be  done  before  marriage • 

Fay  and  David  in  Young  Love  are  permitted  to  carry  through 
their  experiment,  first  with  themselves  and  then  with  Peter  and 
Nancy.    Raphaels  on  uses  the  drama  as  an  argument  for  a  new  and 
more  honest  approach  to  marriage. 

Yes ,  My  Darling  Daughter  is  also  based  on  the  new  moral 
code  of  youth.    There  is  a  sly  bit  of  satire  in  the  reaction  of 
Ann  to  her  daughter *s  statement  that  she  is  going  to  spend  a 
weekend  with  Douglas,  for  Ann  herself  had  been  a  free-thinking 
liberal  before  her  marriage.    Temporarily  she  forgets  her  own 
past  and  presents  all  the  conventional  arguments  against  Ellen's 
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adventure.    Ellen  and  Douglas  have  their  weekend.    The  drama- 
tist presents  conventional  opinion  id  "the  figure  of  Lewis, 
Ellen's  father,  who  insists  on  marriage  as  soon  as  the  lovers 
return. 


Chapter  IX    Decay  of  the  aristocracy 


The  sudden  loss  of  wealth  as  well  as  a  natural  process  of 
evolution  brought  about  a  decline  in  the  social  position  of 
the  upper  class  of  society.  Paul  Green's  House  of  Connelly 
is  a  vivid  picture  of  a  decaying  Southern  family  saved  from 
its  inevitable  end  by  Will*s  marriage  to  Patsy,  a  social  in- 
ferior, who  is  nevertheless  possessed  of  the  initiative  and 
intelligence  which  had  disappeared  from  the  Connellys. 

That's  what's  wrong.    The  damned  Connellys  are  too  proud 
to  live  in  this  world...  dry  and  proud  I  ...  Let's  all 
take  poison  and  die.    Burn  up  the  house.    Leave  the 
crickets  and  the  field  mice  to  their  inheritance , 
The  ivy  creeps  in  at  the  doors,  the  beams  yield  under 
the  roof,  the  beetles  bore  with  their  sharp  little  augers, 
and  the  flood  pours  in.    Hold  fast  the  laces,  preserve 
the  frills,  though  the  heavens  fall. 


The  great  Connellys  are  all  dead.  The  fools  and  the 
weak  are  left  alive. 


We're  all  rotten...  There's  something  to  search  for— 
find  it — a  way  to  act  right  and  know  it's  right. 
Father  and  Grandfather  didn't  do  it,  and  we're  paying 
for  it.  All  the  old  Connellys  have  doomed  us  to  die. 
Our  character's  gone.  We're  paying  for  their  sins... 
The  proud  days  are  ended. 


O'Neill  shows  the  decay  of  the  aristocratic  Mannons  in 

Mourning  Becomes  Electra;     he  uses  one  of  his  favorite  topics, 

the  visitation  of  the  sins  of  the  fathers  on  the  children. 

That's  only  the  Mannons'  way.  They've  been  top  dog 
around  here  for  near  on  two  hundred  years  and  don't 
let  folks  forget  it. 
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Orin  and  Lavinia,  twisted  in  mind  through  the  guilt  of  all 
the  Metnnons ,  are  the  last  of  the  family,    as  symbols  of  de- 
cay 0*Neill  could  have  conceived  no  more  terrible  characters, 

A  kind  of  prophecy  of  destruction  of  the  aristocratic 
class  because  of  their  villainy  is  found  in  The  Little  Foxes ; 

Birdie;    She  said  she  was  old-fashioned  enough  not  to 
like  people  who  killed  animals  they  couldn*t 
use,  and  v/ho  made  their  money  charging  awful 
interest  to  poor,  ignorant  niggers  and  cheating 
them  on  what  they  bought... 

Addie :    Yeah,  they  got  mighty  well  off  cheating  niggers. 
Well  there  are  people  who  eat  the  earth  and  eat 
all  the  people  on  it  like  in  the  Bible  with  the 
locusts.     Then  there  are  people  who  stand  around 
and  watch  them  eat  it.    Sometimes  I  think  it 
ain*t  right  to  stand  and  v/atch  them  do  it. 


Wezley  said  in  They  Shall  Not  Die: 

This  is  not  merely  a  rape  case...  it*s  bigger 
than  that.  It*s  the  Southern  ruling  class  on 
trial o 


The  fact  that  there  are  not  many  plays  of  this  twenty- 
year  period  which  deal  specifically  with  the  aristocracy 
is  an  indication  of  the  decline  of  the  aristocracy.  The 
members  have  descended  socially  and  morally  to  the  level 
of  the  middle  classes  and  their  beliefs  and  reactions  can 
not  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  middle  class, 
Barry  in  The  Philadelphia  Story  shows  little  fundamental 
difference  between  the  several  classes  of  society  which 
he  includes,    Mike  puts  the  thought  in  words: 
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I*ve  made  a  funny  discovery;  that  in  spite  of  the 
fact  someone's  up  from  the  bottom,  he  may  be  quite 
a  heel.    And  that  even  though  someone  else  is  born 
to  the  purple,  he  still  may  be  quite  a  guy. 


Chapter  X  Problems  of  youth 


Youth  in  the  nineteen  twenties  was  occupied  in  throwing 
off  the  shackles  of  tradition,  enjoying  the  new-found  free- 
dom, and  riding  the  crest  of  the  wave  of  prosperity.  The 
younger  generation  p&id  little  attention  to  fundamental, 
time-tested  values;  it  found  justification  and  explanation 
in  the  growing  body  of  scientific  knowledge.    Some  of  the 
problems  of  youth  have  been  discussed  in  connection  with 
self -expression,  family  relationships,  and  changing  sexual 
standards , 


Freedom  of  the  individual  was  stressed,  especially  eco- 
nomic freedom  and  economic  equality  of  the  sexes,    Bobby  in 

Saturday* s  Children  says : 

The  idea  is  I»m  a  free  agent.    Just  as  free  as  you,,. 
What  we  wanted  was  a  love  affair,  wasn*t  it?  Just 
to  be  together  and  let  the  rest  go  hang — emd  what 
we  got  was  a  house  and  bills  and  general  hello.* 
I  want  my  love  affair  back,    I  want  hurried  kisses 
and  clandestine  meetings,  and  a  secret  lover.  I 
don*t  want  a  house.    I  don*t  want  a  husband.    I  want 
a  lover, 

Bobby's  husband,  too,  feels  that  marriage  has  robbed  him  of 

his  independence : 

A  fellow  gives  up  a  lot  when  he  gets  married.  As 
long  as  he's  single,  he  owns  the  earth,  but  when 
he's  married  his  money's  not  his  own,  his  time's 
not  his  own,  he's  got  to  feeep  on  working  whether 
he  wants  to  or  not,  and  there's  hell  to  pay  if  he 
spends  an  extra  dime.    Whenever  I  tired  of  my  job 
I  used  to  q.uit — if  I  didn't  like  one  town  I  tried 
another — and  now  I  can' t, . .Because  I've  got  a  wife 
— because  I've  got  a  family I 
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Bobby  hotly  replies: 


Bood  God — am  I  a  family?  I  won»t  be  a  wife — I  won't 
be  a  family*.    I'm  just  me  I 


From  the  post-depression  viewpoint  it  does  not  seem  pos- 
sible that  there  could  have  been  any  financial  difficulty 
for  Saturday's  Children  to  face,  but  their  marriage  was 
threatened  by  Rims'  inadequate  income.    The  young  people  in 
the  depression  years  had  a  much  more  serious  problem.  The 
most  usual  treatment  of  the  financial  situation  by  the  drama- 
tist consisted  in  allowing  his  young  characters  to  sacrifice 
their  ideals  and  beliefs  to  the  god  of  easy  success.    Joe  of 
Golden  Boy  wants  fame  and  money  the  quick  way: 

I  want  to  do  what  I  want.    I  proved  it  tonight  I'm 
good — I  went  out  to  earn  some  money  and  I  earned I 


Poppa,  I  have  to  tell  you — I  don't  like  myself, 
past,  present,  and  future.    Do  you  know  there  are 
men  who  have  wonderful  things  from  life?    Do  you 
think  they're  better  than  me?    Do  you  think  I  like 
this  feeling  of  no  possessions?    Of  learning  about 
the  world  from  Carp's  encyclopedia?    Frank  don't 
know  what  it  means — he  travels  around,  sees  the 
world  I    You  don't  know  what  it  means  to  sit  around 
here  and  watch  the  months  go  ticking  byl 

Keith  in  Stage  Door  succumbs  to  Hollywood's  rosy  promise  and 

gives  up  his  serious  play-writing.    Terry  tells  him: 

When  you  walked  out  on  me  a  year  ago,  you  walked  out 
on  yourself,  too.  That  other  Keith  was  cocksure  and 
conceited,  but  He  stood  for  something.    V/hat  was  it— 
"thunder  and  lightning  and  pov/er  and  truth?"  V/asn't 
that  what  you  said?    And  "if  you  believe  in  something 
you've  got  to  be  willing  to  starve  for  it." 


In  the  same  play  Kaye  commits  suicide  when  she  can  no  longer 

face  her  growing  impoverishment.    Linda  solves  her  economic 
problems  by  running  away  to  become  the  mistress  of  a  wealthy 
admirer , 

Disappointed  in  their  failure  to  find  a  place  in  life 

many  young  intelligent  people  turned  to  radical  organizations 

where  they  could  find  an  outlet  for  their  energies.  Dennis 

and  V/ill  in  End  of  Summer  are  typical: 

Dennis:     I  represent,  Doctor,  the  Unattached  Youth 
of  America, 
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Leonie :    Whatever  you  may  say,  Dennis,  it*s  an  ex- 
citing time  to  be  alive. 

Dennis:    That*s  because  your  abnormal  situation  ren- 
ders you  free  of  its  major  excitement — 

Leonie:    And  what's  that,  Dennis? 

Dennis:    The  race  with  malnutrition. 

Kenneth:  But  that  race.. is  the  eternal  condition  of 
mankind.    Perhaps  mankind  won*t  survive  the 
solution  of  that  problem. 

Will:    It's  easy  to  sit  in  this  living  room — and  be 
smug  about  the  survival  of  the  fittest — 
especially  when  you're  convinced  that  you're 
one  of  the  fittest.    But  there  are  millions 
who  won't  concede  you  that  superiority,  Dro 
Rice.    There  are  millions  who  are  so  out- 
rageously demanding  that  they  actually  insist 
on  the  right  to  live  I    They  may  demand  it  one 
day  at  the  ©ost  of  your  complacency. 
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A  jobless  youth  in  The  American  V/ay  sneers  at  democracy: 

The  land  of  the  free  I    Sure  I    Free  to  waste  your 
life  away  looking  for  a  jobt    V/hat*s  the  use  of 
freedom  if  it  doesn*t  get  you  anywhere? 


Kingsley  makes  his  drama,  Dead  End,  a  bitter  indictment 

of  a  society  which  allows  social  and  economic  conditions  to 

exist  as  he  pictures  them.    The  slum  has  produced  Gimpty, 

talented  and  ambitious,  but  physically  handicapped  by  the 

rickets  which  attacked  him  in  childhood,    Gimpty  remarks: 

The  place  you  live  in  is  awfully  important.  It 
can  give  you  a  chance  to  grow,  or  it  can  twist 
you — like  that.    When  I  was  in  school,  they  used  to 
teach  us  that  evolution  made  men  out  of  animals. 
They  forgot  to  tell  us  it  can  also  make  animals 
out  of  men. 

Martin  the  bandit  grew  up  in  the  same  environment.    He  coaohes 

Tommy  in  methods  of  gang  warfare: 

Martin:    If  yuh  wanna  win,  yuh  gotta  make  up  yer 
own  rules,  see? 


Tommy:    We  can  lick  *em  wid  bare  knucks ,  fair 
and  square, 

Martin:    Lissen,  kid... Ere  ain*  no  fair  an*  ere 
ain*  no  square.     It*s  winnah  take  all. 
An*  it's  easier  tuh  lick  a  guy  by  sluggin* 
*im  from  behind  'en  it  is  by  sockin*  it 
out  wid  *im  toe  tuh  toeo    Cause  if  yuhr 
lickin'  *im,  en  he  pulls  a  knife  on  yuh, 
see?    En  wheah  are  yuh? 


If  the  sharecroppers  of  the  United  States  are  a  major 
social  problem,  so  too  are  the  swarming  slum  crowds  of  the 
Dead  Ends  in  the  great  cities. 
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Children  whose  parents  have  refused  to  grow  up  into  adult 
acceptance  of  family  responsibility  face  problems  which  arise 
from  the  resulting  unnatural  situations  in  which  they  are 
placed.     The  case  of  Teddy  in  The  Left  Bank  is  an  example o 
Teddy  does  not  appear  on  the  scene,  but  he  is  a  moving  force 
in  the  play.    His  father,  John,  prefers  to  spend  his  life  in 
a  "small,  third-rate  hotel  on  the  Boulevard  Montparnasse"  in 
Paris,  because  he  fancies  that  by  living  "im  the  most  civilized 
country  in  the  world"  he  will  become  a  more  successful  writer* 
Teddy  has  been  sent  away  to  school  by  his  father;  his  mother 
is  not  in  favor  of  Teddy* s  enforced  absence: 

Claire:    I  know  I'd  rather  like  the  idea  of  a  shack 
some  place  where  vie  could  have  Teddy  with 
us  and  where  he'd  find  some  healthy,  normal 
little  dumbbells  to  run  around  with. 

John:    Teddy  is  where  he  belongs;  in  the  hands  of  a 
trained  specialist.    When  McAndrews  has  fin- 
ished straightening  him  out,  we'll  send  him 
to  a  boarding  school  in  Switzerland,  where  he 
can  improve  his  French, 

Claire:  I  think  it's  more  important  that  he  should 
be  with  us. 

John:    That's  because  you  take  a  sentimental  and 
not  a  rational  view  of  his  education. 

Claire:    There's  nothing  sentimental  about  wanting 
to  see  one's  own  child,  occasionally. 

John:    You  do  see  him  occasionally. 

Claire:     I  haven't  seen  him  in  nearly  three  months. 
Besides  what  right  have  we  to  deprive  him 
of  contact  with  his  own  country? 
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John:     Contact  with  Woolworth  and  Ford  and  the  Y,M.C,4 
and  the  American  Legion,    is  that  what  you 
mean? 

Claire:    I  mean  with  America.    He  was  born  in  America 
and  so  were  most  of  his  ancestors  for  three 
or  four  generations.    What  do  you  want  to 
make  of  him — an  Englishman  or  a  Frenchman 
or  what? 

John:    I  don*t  want  to  make  anything  of  him  but  a 
civilized  man. 

Claire:    He  might  prefer  to  be  a  happy  one. 

The  neglected  child  at  military  school  whose  parents 
have  both  remarried  other  partners  comforts  his  ro.ommate  who 
is  grieving  over  the  fact  that  in  neither  of  his  parent's  new 
households  is  there  room  for  him: 

Let  them  forget  us  I    We  don*t  need  theml  ...  When 
we  grow  up  we  can  have  our  own  place,  (1) 

These  themes,  taken  from  the  confusion  of  the  individual 
and  the  nege^tive  expression  of  society  in  a  period  which  his- 
tory will  probably  label  an  era  of  transition,  show  little 
faith  in  the  progress  of  civilization.    But  some  playwrights 
have  been  aware  of  the  necessity  of  man's  attainment  of  an 
inner  harmony  before  he  can  resolve  the  social  conflict;  they 
have,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  reflected  in  their  plays 
man's  need  for  guiding  principles  in  his  struggle  with  himself 
and  his  society. 
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1.    V/ednesday's  Child 
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Chapter  Xi      Pleas  for  standards 


Mankind  seems  to  have  been  born  with  the  need  for  the  sup- 
port of  high  ethical  principles  and  a  belief  in  God.    The  sub- 
stitution of  materialism  for  idealism  and  science  for  Ood 
proved  inadequate  and  there  was  a  distinct  movement,  helped  on 
by  the  depression,  to  recapture  some  standards  by  which  man 
might  guide  and  fashion  his  life.    "Where  there  is  no  vision 
the  people  perish;"  the  instinct  for  survival  demanded  a  visioEL. 


Mio  in  V/interset  declares: 

How*s  a  man  to  live,  and  face  his  life,  if  he  can*t  | 
believe  that  truth's  like  a  fire,  and  will  burn 
through  and  be  seen  though  it  takes  all  the  years 
there  are? 

Clyde  in  Susan  and  God  voices  the  need  of  belief  in  something: 

I  don*t  think  it  makes  much  difference  what  it  is, 
so  long  as  it  is  something  to  believe  in  and  hang 
on  to, 

Kaarlo,  the  intelligent  world-citizen  of  There  Shall  Be  No 
Night,  believes  that  right  and  truth  will  triumph  if  they 
are  sufficiently  guarded  within  the  human  breast: 

Let  the  forces  of  evil  engulf  us.    If  the  truth  is 
in  here,  my  friend —  (He  taps  his  chest)   ...Of  what 
avail  are .artificial  protections  if  each  man  lacks 
the  power  of  resistance  within  himself? 

A  similar  plea  for  a  spiritual  vision  is  found  in  Key  Largo: 

And  that's  our  challenge — to  find  ourselves  in  this 
desert  of  dead  light-years,  blind,  all  of  us,  in  a 
kingdom  of  the  blind,  living  by  appetite  in  a  fragile 
shell  of  dust  and  water;  yet  to  take  this  dust  and 
water  and  our  range  of  appetites  and  build  them  towarc 
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some  vision  of  a  god  of  beauty  and  unselfishness  and 
truth — could  we  ask  better  of  the  mud  we  are  than  to 
aciftept  the  challenge,  and  look  up  and  search  for  god- 
head? 

Even  in  the  jazz-age  twenties,  there  were  comedies  of 
manners  which  suggested  that  life  must  have  a  real  meaning 
deeper  than  surface  chatter.    Kay  and  V/icky  in  The  Changelings 
end  the  play  by  confessing  their  need  of  "something  to  hang 
on  to"  : 

Kay:    But  I  was  stupid.    And  mother — for  all  the  bril- 
liant effect  she  makes — has  been  stupid  in  the 
same  way,  always.    Her  ideas,  as  she  calls  them 
— all  her  chatter  about  freeaom,  self-expression 
— all  the  stuff  I*ve  gabbled  after  her  like  a 
damned  little  parrot — oh,  what  are  they?  Just 
so  many  demands  on  Daddy,  her  friends,  every- 
body— for  their  exclusive  attention  and  admira- 
tion.    Oh,  Wicky,  what's  the  matter  with  us 
nowadays?    Why  can't  we  be  simpler,  somewhat 
de center?    Why  do  we  gEab — grab — grab?    Why  are 
we  so  afraid  of  being  bored? 

Wicky:    I've  told  you  that.    It's  because  we've  both 
no  faith  in  life — life  itself.    It  doesn't 
mean  anything.    Why  should  I  have  taken  it 
for  granted  that  making  a  home  for  me,  looking 
after  my  comfort,  was  all  you  needed  from 
life?    You  say  marriage  meant  nothing  to  you. 
It  meant  nothing  to  me,     I  had  you — and  I  had 
my  work.    You  had  only  the  intervals — after 
my  work  was  done.    That  isn't  marriage,  Kay. 
I  should  have  brought  you  into  my  life — into 
every  part  of  it — or  helped  you  to  find  a 
life  of  your  own — You  have  brains ,  Kay ,  And 
God  knows  light  housekeeping  isn't  a  career, 

Kay:    Unless — there  are  children, 

Wicky:    Ah,  but  then,  of  course,  it  isn't  light. 

Kay:    Wicky,  why  have  you  never  talked  like  this  to 
me?    if  you  only  had — 

V/icky:    Is  it  too  late?    It's  all  meaningless  now — 
without  you. 
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Kay:    And  with  me? 

Wicky:    You  see,  I  need  you,  Kay — need  you — to  help 
me  find  a  meaning, 

Kay:    That's  why  I  ran  and  ran  and  ran — till  I  ran 
home . 


Elmer  Rice  pleads  for  personal  integrity  through  his 

character  Rose  in  Street  Scene : 

I  don*t  think  people  ought  to  belong  to  anybody 
but  themselves.    I  was  thinking,  that  if  my  mother 
had  really  belonged  to  herself,  and  that  if  my 
father  had  really  belonged  to  himself,  it  never  would 
have  happened.    It  was  only  because  they  were  always 
depending  on  somebody  else,  for  what  they  ought  to 
have  inside  themselves.    Do  you  see  what  I  mean, 
Sam?    That's  why  I  don't  want  to  belong  to  anybody, 
and  why  1  don't  want  anybody  to  belong  to  me.,. 
Loving  and  belonging  aren't  the  same  thinig...  Once 
you're  sure  of  yourself,  the  things  that  happen  to 
you,  aren't  so  important.    The  way  I  look  at  it, 
it's  not  what  you  do  that  matters  so  much;  it's  what 
you  are* 


The  searcji  for  guiding  principles  has  led  to  an  exploration 
of  man's  own  personality  as  often  as  it  has  led  to  a  considera^ 
tion  of  religion,    Eugene  O'Neill's  characters  are  essentially 
justifications  of  the  sacredness  of  personality.  Religion 
having  failed,  man  finds  grandeur  and  dignity  within  himself. 
Lazarus  Laughed  identifies  man  as  part  of  the  Infinite.  He 
does  not  advance  a  religious  concept  here — his  contention  is 
that  man  is  immortal  because  life  itself  is  immortal: 


Dying  we  laugh  with  the  Infinite..,  We  are  the  Giver 
and  the  Giftl  . . ,Men  pass!    Like  rain  into  the  sea. 
The  sea  remains  I    Man  remains  I 
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Chapter  XII      Race  prejudice  and  persecution 

One  of  the  major  social  conflicts  in  the  United  States 
is  that  which  springs  from  race  prejudice  and  discrimination 
against  people  of  other  nationalities. 

Clean  up  the  dirty  foreigners,  make  *em  kiss  the  flag 
Skin  the  Jews,  lynch  the  niggers,  make  *em  kiss  the 
flag: 

chants  King  Kleagle  of  Ku  Elux  Klan  in  Processional.  Ameri- 
cans do  not  take  the  trouble  to  know  the  foreigners  who  come 
to  their  country,    Psinski  the  Pole  in  Processional  asks: 

What  can  you  know  about  people  born  in  the  dark, 
a  lonely  bitter  people  in  the  mountains,  an*  to 
them  come  a  stream  of  mystic  foreigners,  the  Pole, 
the  Greek,  the  Italian? 

Lawson  holds  up  a  mirror  to  contemporary  America  in  Proces- 
sional .  The  reflection  of  intolerance,  prejudice,  and  bru- 
tality has  changed  little  in  the  years  since  the  play  was 

written : 

Uncle  Sam's  gonna  keep  order  here,  any  guy  doubts  it 
goes  underground  with  lead  in  him,  that's  the  law 
an'  order  program,  savvy,  'cause  the  place  is  lousy 
with  foreigners  that  don't  understand  American  free- 
dom. .  • 

Journey  to  Jerusalem  is,  chronologically,  the  story  of 
Jesus  when  he  was  twelve,  but  the  picture  of  the  times  is 
startlingly  similar  to  present-day  conditions.  Corruption, 
grped,  humiliation,  and  above  all,  persecution  and  enslave- 
ment of  the  Jews  are  contemporary.    Jew  and  Negro  claim  an 
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equal  amount  of  attention  from  the  dramatist.    In  They  Shall 
Not  Die  a  Jewish  lawyer  is  pleading  the  case  of  the  Negro 
boys.    Not  only  is  Negro  race  prejudice  threatening  to  tip 
the  scales  of  justice;  the  Solicitor  for  the  prosecution  in- 
cites the  jnry  against  the  Jev/ish  lawyer: 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  tell  *em,  tell  *em  that 
Southern  justice  can  not  be  bought  and  sold  here 
with  Jew  money  from  New  York, 


The  worst  persecution  ever  suffered  by  the  Jewish  race 

has  been  that  launced  against  them  by  the  Nazis.    Some  of 

the  American  dramatists  have  taken  that  persecution  as  topics 

for  their  plays,    Hugo  in  Rain  from  Heaven  is  only  partly 

Jev/ish  but  he  has  been  expelled  from  Germany  for  his  one- 

eighth  Semitism.    He  explains: 

Our  science  and  art  are  tolerated  and  even  praised 
while  the  econmiic  level  is  high.    Once  the  golden 
stream  is  dammed  and  constriction  sets  in  we  are  the 
first  to  be  squeezed.    Of  course  the  world  has  suf- 
fered, we  among  the  rest,  but,  in  its  misery  it 
singles  us  out  to  levy  a  secret  and  an  ageless  re- 
venge... I  am  only  a  Jew  by  fraction.    I  suffer  the 
disabilities  without  the  hereditary  armors.  The 
Aryan  seven-eights  of  me  wars  against  the  Semitic 
eighth — wars  and  retreats--and  I*m  afraid  nothing 
can  be  done  for  me , 


The  extent  of  the  German  hatred  for  Jews  is  revealed  in 

the  speech  the  Nazi  consul  of  Margin  for  Error  makes  to  the 

American  Jewish  policeman  who  is  guarding  him: 

I  wish  to  remind  you  of  something  your  breed  of 
American  nationals  is  apt  to  forget.    If  anything 
happens  to  me.  International  Jewry  will  be  held 
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responsible ,. ,  All  your  other  co-religionists 
everywhere  in  Germany  will  be  the  hostages  for 
my  safety.    You  remember  what  happened  to  them 
when  Grynspan  shot  our  Secretary  in  Paris? 

A  nice  bit  of  irony  is  found  in  Elmer  Rice»s  Flight  to  the 

West.    The  young  American  Jew  steps  between  the  Nazi  envoy 

and  the  bullet  fired  at  him  by  the  crazed  Belgian  woman, 

Peltz  in  Till  the  Day  I  Die  heartily  approves  Goebbels* 

program  for  the  Jev/s : 

Herr  Doctor  Goebbels  says  here  in  the  paper: 
"The  head  of  a  prominent  Jew  must  be  displayed 
on  every  telegraph  pole  from  Munich  to  Berlin." 


Less  bloody,  but  none  the  less  cruel  is  American  treat- 
ment of  the  ifew  as  revealed  in  Waiting  for  Lefty.    Dr.  Ben- 
jamin loses  his  position  at  the  hospital  because  he  is  Jewish 
The  prejudice  against  him  is  also  related  to  the  class  strug- 
gle— the  Senator *s  nephew  has  his  place, 

Barnes:    I  like  you,  Benjamin.    It*s  one  ripping 
shame , 

Ben j . :     I*m  no  sensitive  piant — what's  the  answer? 

Barnes:    An  old  disease,  malignant,  tumescent,  V/e 
need  an  antitoxin  for  it. 

Ben j  . :     1  see . 

Barnes :  V/hat? 

Benj.:     I  met  that  disease  before — at  Harvard  first. 

Barnes:    You  have  seniority  here,  Benjamin. 

Benj.:    But  I*m  a  Jew*. 

Barnes:    Microbes  I 

Benj.:    Pressure  from  above? 
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Barnes;    Don't  think  Kennedy  and  I  didn't  fight 
for  you I 

Benj,:    Such  discrimination,  with  all  those  v;ealthy 
brother  Jews  on  the  board? 

Barnes:  I've  remarked  beffljre — doesn't  seem  to  be 
much  difference  between  wealthy  Jews  and 
rich  Gentiles.    Cut  from  the  same  piece, 

Ben j . :  For  myself  I  don*t  feel  sorry.    My  parents 
gave  up  an  awful  lot  to  get  me  this  far. 
They  ran  a  little  dry  goods  shop  in  the  Bronx  i 
until  their  pitiful  savings  went  in  the  crash 
last  year.    Poppa's  peddling  neckties... 
Saul  Ezra  Benjamin — a  man  who's  read  Spinoza 
all  his  life. 

Barnes:  Doctors  don't  run  medicine  in  this  country. 

The  men  who  knov/  their  jobs  don't  run  any- 
thing here ,  except  the  motormen  on  trolley 
cars.  I've  seen  medicine  change — plenty — 
anesthesia,  sterilization — but  not  because 
of  rich  men — in  spite  of  them:  m  a  rich 
man*s  country  your  true  self's  buried  deep. 


In  spite  of  the  equality  granted  him  by  law,  the  Negro 
in  this  country  is  still  the  object  of  much  persecution. 
Socially  unequal,  he  is  also  economically  unequal,  and  his 
poverty  prevents  him  from  raising  himself  to  his  full  sta- 
ture.   The  circle  is  a  vicious  one,    Paul  Green  draws  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  black  man's  misery  in  the  play  In  Abraham's 
Bosom.    Abraham  is  struggling  to  impuove  himself  and  to  help 
his  people  through  education.    He  will  not  accept  the  dict^nn: 

White  is  white  and  black  is  biack,  and  God  made 
the  white  to  be  alius  better »n  the  black,  ±t 
was  so  intended  from  the  beginning, 

Abe  goes  through  the  play  refusing  to  accept  the  role  of  an 

humble,  obedient  Negro;  he  is  time  and  again  in  trouble  for 
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insisting  on  equality  with  white  men: 

I  didn*t  do  nothing  but  stand  up  for  my  rights, 
A  white  man  sass  me  and  I  sass  back  at  him.  And 
a  crowd  of  *em  run  me  off.    Won't  be  able  to  get 
no  other  job  in  this  town,  God  damn  ito    God  damn 
the  people  in  this  townl    Them  with  their  tobacco 
warehouses,  and  cotton  mills,  and  money  in  the 
bank,  you  couldn't  handle  with  a  shovel. 

His  speech  in  scene  five  is  an  eloquent  statement  of  the 

Negro's  case: 

V\fe  see  eight  million  souls  striving  in  slavery, 
yea  slavery,  brethren,  the  slavery  of  ignorance. 
And  ignorance  means  being  oppressed,  both  by  your- 
selves and  by  others — hewers  of  wood  and  drav/ers 
of  water —  Ignorance  means  sin,  and  sin  means  de- 
struction, destruction  before  the  law  and  destruction 
in  a  man's  own  heart.    The  Negro  will  wise  when  his 
character  is  of  the  nature  to  cause  him  to  rise  — 
for  on  that  the  future  of  the  race  depends,  and 
character  is  mostly  to  be  built  by  education,  for 
it  cannot  exist  in  ignorance., •  I  been  accused  of 
wanting  to  make  the  Negro  the  equal  of  the  white 
man.    Been  run  from  pillar  to  post,  living  in  po- 
verty because  of  that  belief.    But  it  is  false. 
I  never  preached  that  doctrine.    I  don't  say  that 
the  colored  ought  to  be  made  equal  to  the  white 
in  society,  now.    We  are  not  ready  for  it  yet. 
But  I  do  say  that  v^e  have  equal  rights  to  educating 
and  free  thought  and  living  our  lives.    With  that 
all  the  rest  will  come. 


O'Neill,  too,  portrays  a  Negro  character  who  attempts 
to  reach  a  position  higher  than  that  of  his  fellow  Negroes, 
In  All  God's  Chillun  Got  Wings  Mickey  tells  Jim  that  his 

struggle  is  impossible: 

Coons,  why  don't  yuh  say  it  right I    De  trouble  wit' 
you  is  yuh're  gittin'  stuck  up,  dat's  whatl  Stay 
where  yoh  belong,  seel  Yer  old  man  made  coin  at  de 

truckin'  game  and  yuh're  tryin'  to  buy  yourself 
white — graduatin'  and  law,  for  Christ  sakel  Yuh're 
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gittin*  yerself  in  Duteh  wit*  every  one  in  the  ward— 
and  it  ain*t  cause  yer  a  coon  neider.    Don't  de  gang 
all  train  wit*  Joe  dere  and  lots  of  others?  But 
yuh*re  tryin*  to  buy  white  and  it  won't  git  yuh  no 
place,  see? 


A  dramatic  plea  for  the  colored  race  in  America  is  made 
by  Lonnie  in  Stevedore .    The  dramatists,  Paul  Peters  and  G-eorg^ 
Sklar,  attempt  to  show  that  Negroes  and  whites  must  fight  to- 
gether to  triumph  over  a  common  foe — the  ruling  industrial 
class,  and  that  race  prejudice  is  deliberately  fostered  "as 
a  means  of  splitting  the  working  class,  to  keep  the  Negro 
in  check  and  use  black  labor,  forced  to  accept  a  starvation 

1/ 

wage,  to  undercut  white  labor." 

What  dat  mean,  good  nigger?    Dat*s  just  a  scared 
nigger,  dat's  all.    Nigger  dat  don't  see  and  don't 
hear  and  do  just  what  white  boss  tell  him  to, 
Lawd,  when  de  black  man  gwine  stand  up?    V/hen  he 
gwine  stand  up  proud  like  a  man?    The  lowest  animal 
in  the  field  will  fight  fo*  its  home.    And  all  you 
can  think  of  doing  is  running  away.    And  suppose 
you  do  run  way?    V/hat  you  gwine  go  to?    Baton  Rouge? 
Mississippi?    Is  it  gwine  to  be  any  different  thar? 
Dey  gwine  treat  you  better  thar?    You  gwine  find 
jobs?    You  gwine  get  yo'self  a  home?    Nassah.  You 
got  black  skin.    You  can't  run  away  from  dat.  Make 
no  difference  where  you  are,  dey  hound  you  just  the 
same.  Ain't  no  peace  fo*  de  black  man — ain't  never 

to  get  it — We  try  to  or- 

And  what 


gwine  to  be,  till  he  fight 


arrest  us,  shoot  us. 


ganize  to  get  ourselves  a  decent  living, 
happen?    Dey  beat  us  up,  dey 

burn  down  our  houses.    Why?    Why?    Why  dey  do  dat? 
because  dey  just  plain  mean?    Because  dey  want  to 
give  you  pain?    Because  dey  like  to  see  you  dangling 
from  a  tree?    No,    Dat  ain't  de  reason.    De  reason 
is  dey  want  to  keep  de  black  man  down  I    Because  dey 
want  to  use  him.    Dey  want  to  use  him  fo'  de  hardest 
jobs  tey  got.    Dey  want  him  to  work  for  nothing. 
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Anderson  selects  race  prejudice  for  his  subject  in  The 
Wingless  Victory,  but  he  removes  the  issue  from  present  day 
reality  by  setting  the  play  in  the  New  England  of  l800. 

Failure  to  recognize  and  appreciate  the  human  qualities 

which  lurk  under  the  national,  social,  economic,  and  racial 

labels  that  are  applied  to  groups  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 

social  phenomenon  called  race-prejudice.    It  is  as  Jim  says 

in  All  God's  Chillun  Got  Wings: 

You  with  your  fool  talk  of  the  black  race  and  the 
white  race  I    Where  does  the  human  race  get  a  chance 
to  come  in? 
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Chapter  XIII  Intolerance 

Much  of  the  intolerance  cited  in  modern  drama  arises  from 
the  class  struggle  in  which  neither  side  understands  the  other 
Odets  deals  particularly  with  class  struggle  in  Waiting  for 
Lefty; 

Florence:    But  something  weints  us  to  be  lonely  like 
that — crawling  alone  in  the  dark.  Or 
they  want  us  trapped. 

Sid:    Sure  the  big  shot  money  men  want  us  like  that. 

Florence:    Highly  insulting  uso 

Sid:    Keeping  us  in  the  dark  about  what  is  wrong 
with  us  in  the  money  sense.    They  got  the 
power  and  mean  to  be  damn  sure  they  keep  it. 
They  know  if  they  give  in  just  an  inch,  all 
the  dogs  like  us  will  be  down  on  them  to- 
gether—an ocean  knocking  them  to  hell  and 
back  and  each  singing  cuckoo  with  stars  coming 
from  their  nose  and  ears. 

In  the  same  play  the  incompetent  Senator's  nephew  has  replaced 
the  competent  Jewish  doctor  at  the  operation  on  a  charity 

patient.    Dr.  Benjamin  calls  it  class  distinction: 

This  flagrant  bit  of  class  distinctiom — because 
she*s  poor-- 

Dr.  Beirnes  :    Be  careful  of  words  like  that  — "class 
distinction."    Don*t  belong  here... 

Benjamin:    Too  radical? 

Sidney  Kingsley  cleverly  places  his  Dead  End  slum  at  the 
back  door  of  the  "exclusive  East  River  Terretce  Apartments." 
He  quotes  a  line  from  Thomas  Paine  on  the  title  pager  "The 
contrast  of  affluence  and  v^^retchedness  is  like  dead  and  living 
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bodies  chained  together."    The  people  who  inhabit  the  apart- 
ment house  are  resentful  of  the  slum  children  who  play  in  the 
streets.    Some  of  their  comments  are: 

Those  kids  I    They're  terrible,  sir. 

They're  really  horrible  brats.    And  their  language..  <> 

The  little  Indians  I  They  oughtn't  to  be  allowed  in 
the  street  with  decent  people .. .Send  them  all  away. 

Gimpty  asks,  "V/here"? 

I'm  sure  I  don*t  know.    The  little  savages  I  They're 
all  wicked.    It*s  born  in  them:    They  inherit  it. 

Such  is  the  easiest  explanation  of  the  slum  situation;  Gimpty, 

himself  born  in  the  slum,  denies  the  explanation: 

Inheritance?    Yeah,  you  inherit  a  castle  thirty 
stories  over  the  river,  or  a  stinkin'  hole  in  the 
ground  I    V/ooden  heads  are  inherited,  but  not  wooden 
^egs...nor  legs  twisted  by  rickets... 

Intolerance  often  takes  the  form  of  denying  freedom  of 
speech  in  the  name  of  Americanism,    The  appellation  "Red"  is 
usually  made  by  those  who  are  afraid  to  face  the  truth  and  ad- 
mit that  their  prejudice  is  born  of  ignorance.    That  laughable 
play  The  Male  Animal  carries  a  serious  diseussion  of  the  right 
of  teachers  to  teach  in  an  unbiased,  unhampered  spirit.  Mi- 
chael, a  senior  at  Midwestern  University,  has  written  an  edi- 
torial which  starts  the  action  of  the  play: 

When  this  so-called  University  forces  such  men  out 
of  its  faculty  as  Professor  Kennedy,  Professor  Sykes, 
and  Professor  Chapman,  because  they  have  been  ig- 
norantly  called  Reds,  it  surrenders  its  right  to  be 
called  a  seat  of  learning...  It  admits  that  it  is 
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nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  training  school  for 
bond  salesmen,  farmers,  real  estate  dealers,  and 
ambulance  chasers.    It  announces  to  the  world  that 
its  faculty  is  subservient. . .to  its  trustees,  and 
that  its  trustees  represent  a  political  viewpoint 
which  must  finally  emerge  under  its  proper  name, 
which  is  Fascism...  These  professors  were  not  Reds. 
They  were  distinguished  Liberals. 

Chalk  Dust,  produced  by  the  Federal  Theatre,  is  a  pl8[y  with 

the  same  theme . 


Race -pre judice  and  intolerance  are  hardly  to  be  dis- 
tinguished in  certain  plays.    In  They  Shall  Not  Die  the  sherif 
confronted  by  the  doctor *s  evidence  that  the  white  girls  had 
not  been  raped,  shouts  the  attitude  of  the  intolerant: 

ljdon*t  keer  if  they  are  whores,  they*re  white 
women I    You  think  I*m  gonna  let  them  stinkin*  nigger 
lice  get  away  from  me?    Like  Hell  I  ami  They're 
goin*  to  git  whut*s  comin*  to  *em  long  as  I*m  the 
law  around  heah...  What  the  hell  will  folks  heah 
say  of  us...?    Why,  they'll  spit  on  us  if  we  don't 
git  them  niggers  when  we  got  the  chance . . .  The  hull 
county,  the  hull  state,  the  hull  South' 11  be  down 

on  our  haids . . . 


Chapter  XIV     Poverty,  hunger,  and  unemployment 


The  American  theatre-going  public  resents  the  kind  of 
drama  which  makes  it  uncomfortable.    Hence  it  has  been  true 
that  only  the  "leftist"  producing  groups  have  dared  to  present 
plays  by  dramatists  who  discussed  the  stark  realities  of  hun- 
ger, poverty,  and  unemployment.    There  are  a  few  exceptions, 
of  course:    Behrman  mentions  "the  race  with  malnutrition"  and 
the  difficulties  of  getting  a  job,  but  his  play  is  not  essen- 
tially economic  in  theme.    Dead  End  is  also  an  exception. 
The  dramas  which  deal  with  economic  conditions  are  very  likely 
to  become  soap-boz  harangues,  too  hortatory  and  too  concerned 
with  reform  to  be  truly  great  and  moving  literature. 


We  the  People  fails  to  be  a  powerful  drama  because  of  its 
didactic  tone,  but  the  situation  which  it  describes  is  a  true 
picture  of  the  economic  collapse.    In  the  last  act  the  lover 

of  the  boy  who  was  "framed"  speaks : 

It  is  so  with  millions.    They  ask  for  bread  and  for 
peace  and  they  are  given  only  starvation  and  war. 
And  they  must  not  protest.    If  they  protest,  they 
are  shot  down  and  sent  to  prison.    So  that  a  few 
people  can  have  a  thousand  times  what  they  need, 
millions  must  live  in  darkness  and  hunger.    And  we 
must  be  silent,    I  shall  not  be  silent,  not  as  long 
as  I  live.    Because  my  lover  was  not  silent,  they 
told  him  he  must  die.    Perhaps  they  will  tell  me 
that  I  must  die,  too.    It  is  the  only  way  they  can 
make  me  be  silent.    Until  then,  I  shall  protest,  pro- 
test, protestl  ...And  we  shall  go  on,  thousands, 
millions,  the  poor  and  the  oppressed  everywhere,  until 
we  strike  off  our  chains,  until  we  free  ourselves  of 
our  oppressors,  until  we  win  for  ourselves  the  right 
to  live. 
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The  depression  brought  forth  himdreds  of  protests  and 
schemes  for  reform;  the  "leftist"  group  of  playwrights  took 
up  the  cudgel  for  economic  justice.    The  Life  and  Death  of  an 
American  is  a  typical  example.    The  play  is  a  record  of  the 
life  of  Jerry  Dorgan,  born  in  the  early  1900's.    He  has  ex- 
periences typical  of  the  young  man  of  his  class;  his  father 
sacrifices  to  give  him  an  education;  he  serves  in  the  army 
during  the  European  war.    His  chance  for  advancement  in  his 
chosen  field  is  crushed  in  the  crash  of  1929;  he  is  trapped 
by  poverty  and  the  struggle  to  maintain  his  family.    He  gets 
a  job  in  a  steel  mill,  joins  in  a  strike,  and  is  killed  by 
the  police.    The  play  is  a  record  of  man*s  journey  from  the 
promise  of  a  land  of  plenty  to  unemployment  and  defeat.  Other 
plays  similar  in  theme  are  Albert  Maltz*s  Black  Pit,  Odets* 
Waiting  for  Lefty,  Lawson*s  Marching  Song,  and  Rice's  Street 
Scene .    Several  novels  which  had  socio-economic  themes  were 
adapted  for  the  stage :    Let  Freedom  Ring  from  To  Make  My  Bread 
by  Grace  Lumpkin;  Tobacco  Road  from  Caldwell's  novel  of  the 
title;  and  Of  Mice  and  Men  by  John  Steinbeck, 

Hunger  stalks  through  the  pages  of  the  plays.    In  Winter- 
set  Carr  says : 

You  can  always  starve  to  death, 
and  Mio  replies : 

Not  always.    I  tried  it.    After  the  second  day  I 
walked  thirty  miles  to  Niagara  Falls  and  made  a 
tour  of  the  plant  to  get  the  sample  of  Shredded 
Wheat  biscuit  on  the  way  out. 
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The  Lesters  in  Tobacco  Road  are  hopelessly  hungry;  whatever 
they  get  is  obtained  by  stealing. 


Jeeter:    Now  you  go  in  that  house,  Ada  and  fix  us 

something  to  eat,  We*re  going  to  be  hungry 
when  we  come  back, 

Ada:    There  ain*t  nothing  to  fix,,,  there  ain*t  a 
bite  in  the  house. 


Ada:    I  heard  tell  Morgan  Prior  bought  hisself  a 

sack  of  corn  meal  down  to  McCoy  the  other  day, 

Jeeter:    I  ain*t  et  corn  meal  since.,, 

Ada:    They  say  he*s  got  some  bacon  and  fat  back,  too. 

Jeeter:    Woman, you  is  a  sinner  in  the  eyes  of  6rod... 

Morgan  Prior  must  be  a  powerful  rich  man  to 
have  all  that  to  eat.    Maybe  if  I  went  down 
there  and  asked  him  he  might  let  me  borrow 
some  for  a  little  while, 

Ada:    Humphl    I  don*t  build  no  hopes  on  that.  Morgan 
Prior  ain't  going  to  let  you  borrow  nothing, 

Jeeter:    I  don't  see  why  he  oughtn't.    The  Lord  says 
the  rich  should  share  their  bounty  with  the 
poor.    You  come  along  with  me,  Ada,  and  we*l, 
see  if  Morgan  Prior  is  ready  to  do  like  the 
Lord  says • 

Ada:    Me?    What  do  you  want  me  for? 

Jeeter:    Don't  you  know  nothing,  woman?    If  I  want 
to  borrow  me  something  from  Morgan  Prior 
somebody's  got  to  talk  to  him  at  the  front 
door,  while  I  go  around  to  the  back,  don't 
they? 

Wesley  wanders  into  Kick's  barroom  in  The  Time  of  Your  Life 
half -fainting  from  starvation.    OdetS'  vivid  Waiting  for  Lefty 


definitely  relates  hunger  to  the  economic  struggle: 


89 


I  just  put  the  kids  to  bed  so  they  won't  knov/  they 
missed  a  meal...  your  boss  is  making  suckers  outa 
you  boys  every  minute.    Yes,  and  suckers  out  of  all 
the  wives  and  the  poor  innocent  kids  who* 11  grow 
up  with  crooked  spines  and  sick  bones.    Sure,  I  see 
it  in  the  papers,  hov/  good  orange  jmice  is  for  kids. 
3ut  damnit  our  kids  get  colds  one  on  top  of  the 
other.    They  look  like  little  ghosts.    Betty  never 
saw  a  grape-fruit.     I  took  her  to  the  store  last 
week  and  she  pointed  to  a  stack  of  grapefruits. 
"What's  that:"  she  said. 


The  hungry  migrant  is  pictured  by  Pike  in  Paradise  Lost: 

The  bellyrobbers  have  taken  clothes  from  our  backs o 
We  slept  in  subway  toilets  here.    In  Arkansas  we 
picked  fruit.     I  follov/ed  the  crops  north  and  dreamed 
of  a  warmer  sun.    We  lived  on  and  hoped.    V/e  lived 
on  garbage  dumps.    Two  of  us  found  canned  prunes, 
ate  them  and  were  poisoned  for  weeks.    One  died. 
Now  I  can't  die.    But  we  gave  up  to  despair  and  life 
took  quiet  years.    V/e  worked  a  little.    Nights  I 
drank  myself  insensible.    Punched  my  own  mouth,.. 


Unemployment  is  also  a  matter  for  leftist  consideration, 

Odets,  again  militant,  in  Awake  and  Sing  presents  the  fear 

of  unemployment  which  means  poverty: 

Bessie  :    Ralphie  took  another  cut  down  the  place 
yesterday, 

Morty:    Business  is  bad,    I  saw  his  boss  Harry  Glicks- 
man  Thursday.    I  bought  some  velvets...  they're 
coming  in  again, 

Bessie:    Do  something  for  Ralphie  down  there. 


Morty:    V/hat  can  I  do?    I  mentioned  it  to  Glicksman, 
He  told  me  they  squeezed  out  half  the  people, 

Bessie:    What's  gonna  be  the  end?    Myron's  working 
only  three  days  a  week  now, 

Myron:    It*s  conditions. 


Bessie:    Hennie's  married  with  a  baby. ..money  just 

don't  come  in.  I  never  saw  conditions  shoulc 
be  so  bad. 
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Morty:    Times* 11  change 

Moe:     The  only  thing* 11  change  is  my  underwear. 
In  Paradise  Lost,  Odets  says  ironically: 

Sixteen  million  unemployed  in  America  is  a  pretty 
comic  situation. 

and  in  Rocket  to  the  Moon  he  shov/s  the  social  result  of  the 

unemployed  and  poverty-ridden  world: 

Home  life  is  fearful — eight  in  one  apartment... 
Mom  and  Gert  and  two  married  sisters  and  their 
husbands  emd  babies — eight  in  one  apartmentl  ... 
I  never  go  home  if  there *s  another  place... 

Kitty  in  The  Time  of  Your  Life  is  reduced  to  street-walking 

because : 

V/e  lost  everything.    The  house,  the  farm,  the  trees, 
the  horses,  the  cows,  the  chickens.    Papa  died.  He 
was  old...  V/e  moved  to  Chicago,    Vie  tried  to  work. 
We  tried  to  stay  together.    Louie  got  in  trouble. 
The  fellows  he  was  with  killed  him  for  something, 
I  don't  know  what.    Stephen  ran  away  from  home.  Seven- 
teen years  old.     I  don*t  knov/  where  he  is.     Then  Mam- 
ma died,..  I  dream  of  home, 

Lucy  in  They  Shall  Not  Die  is  forced  to  prostitution  to  supple- 
ment the  meagre  two  or  three  dollars  she  can  earn  in  the  mill< 

The  Federal  Theatre,  before  its  untimely  death,  produced 
several  plays  which  were  important  more  for  the  journalistic 
reporting  of  social  and  economic  problems  than  for  their  liter-j 
ary  metit.     One -Third  of  a  Nation.  Triple  A  Plowed  Under,  and 
Class  of  *29  were  very  effective  presentations  of  vital  problem)^, 

The  struggle  of  the  poorer  classes  to  rid  themselves  of 
hunger  and  to  obtain  the  fuller,  richer  life  promised  them  by 
the  American  dream  is  expressed  in  the  clash  of  industry  and  labor. 
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Chapter  XV       Capital  and  labor  relations 

The  twentieth  century  is  marked  by  violent  industrial 
upheavals.    There  is  no  doubt  that  the  war  of  1914-I91S  tilled 
the  soil  for  economic  conflicts  by  the  weakening  of  social 
controls,  by  the  loss  of  security,  by  the  embittering  of  class 
relations,  and  by  the  inflation  with  its  sudden  collapse. 
Again,  since  the  theatre -going  public  wants  to  be  told  that 
the  world  is  secure,  it  is  the  left  v/ing  dramatist  who  be- 
lieves in  the  theatre  as  a  social  force  to  whom  one  must  turn 
for  a  dramatic  treatment  of  the  industrial  scene. 

Stevedore  produced  by  the  Theatre  Union  is  a  positive 
expression  of  the  struggle  of  labor  and  a  confirmation  of  the 
necessity  for  solidarity  among  the  masses.    Lonnie,  the  only 
Negro  among  the  stevedores  who  dared  to  stand  up  for  the  rights 
of  the  colored  laborers,  is  "framed"  by  the  superintendent  and 
is  arrested  on  a  charge  of  rape.    Walcott  says: 

That  boy*s  a  trouble  maker,    He*s  a  bad  negro.., 

been  hanging  around  with  Reds, 

When  his  union  tries  to  organize  a  protest  meeting  some  of 
the  white  members  show  signs  of  race-prejudice  and  there  is 
an  inter -racial  battle  in  which  Lonnie  is  killed.    But  Lonnie ♦a 
plea  for  solidarity  among  the  workers  has  not  been  in  vain; 
a  white  gang  arrives  to  assist  the  Negroes — for  once  white  and 
black  have  fought  side  by  side.     The  play  clearly limplies  that 
only  by  joint  action  against  their  employers  can  they  obtain 
Jjh&^^  r-ights--the  v^  claim . 


Policeman  Krupp  in  The  Time  of  Your  Life  has  been  detailec 
to  "preserve  the  peace"  at  the  waterfront;  he  says  he  doesn't 
know: 

what  the  idea  is  behind  the  order.    V/ho  it*s  for, 
or  what  it's  against,  or  why. 

He  is  particularly  troubled  because  one  of  his  friends,  Mc- 
Carthy, is  going  to  picket  the  waterfront  that  night: 

They're  all  good  guys  so  out  of  nowhere  comes  trouble. 
What  the  hell  do  they  alv/ays  want  to  make  trouble  for? 

Drina  of  Dead  End  who  has  been  struck  by  a  "lousy  cop"  for 

picketing  in  a  strike  supplies  the  answer: 

Because  I  want  a  few  bucks  more  a  week  so's  I  can 
live  decent.    God  knows  I  earn  it. 

Processional  is  an  expressionistic  portrayal  of  a  strike 
in  West  Virginia.     It  is  also  a  picture  of  American  soldiers, 
miners,  a  newspaper  man,  an  immigrant  shopkeeper,  the  "Presi- 
dent of  the  Law  and  Order  League."    The  usual  Marxian  adages 
are  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  Polish  worker;  the  violence  that 
strikes  engender  is  suggested  by  the  presence  of  martial  law. 
The  soldier  who  questions  shooting  other  Americans--  "ain't 
they  as  good  as  we  are?"  is  told,  "Can  that  talk,  a  soldier's 
got  no  right  to  think."    Lawson  does  not  fail  to  take  sides  in 
this  play.    The  Man  in  the  Silk  Hat  appears  to  announce: 

We  want  to  open  up  the  mines,  make  concessions,  boom 
business,  sign  contracts,  all  that  sort  of  thing,. , 
a  lasting  agreement,  everybody  fully  pardoned... 
all  around  you  the  shining  faces  of  loyal  workmen'. 

But  to  the  Sheriff  he  whispers: 

Make  a  list  of  the  marked  men  and  we'll  get  them  in 
their  beds  tonightl 
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The  economic  foundation  of  strikes  is  clearly  indicated 
in  Odets*  Waiting,  for  Lefty.      Edna,  frantic  with  watching  her 
children  starve  and  unable  to  cope  with  the  monthly  bills,  in- 
cites her  husband  to  rouse  his  union: 

Edna:    Tell  it  to  your  boss. 

Joe:    He  don*t  give  a  damn  for  you  or  me  I 

Edna:    That's  what  I  say. 

Joe:    Don't  change  the  subject. 

Edna:     This  is  the  subject,  the  exact  subject I 

Your  boss  makes  this  subject.    I  never  saw 
him  in  my  life,  but  he's  putting  ideas  in 
my  hend  a  mile  a  minute.    He's  giving  your 
kids  that  fancy  disease  called  rickets. 
He's  making  a  jelly-fish  outa  you  and  putting 
wrinkles  in  my  face.    This  is  the  subject 
every  inch  of  the  way I    He's  throwing  me 
into  Bud  Haas'  lap.    V/hen  in  hell  will  you 
^et  v/ise? 

Joe:    I'm  not  so  dumb  as  you  think'.    But  you  are 
talking  like  a  red, 

Edna:    I  don't  know  what  that  means.    But  when  a 
man  knocks  you  down  you  get  up  and  kiss 
his  fist.    You  gutless  t)iece  of  boloney  I 

Joe:     One  man  can't — 

Edna:     I  don*t  say  one  mani    I  say  a  hundred,  a 

thousand,  a  whole  million,  I  say.    But  start 
in  your  own  union.    Get  those  hack  boys 
together  I    Sweep  out  those  racketeers  like 
a  pile  of  dirt  I    Stand  up  like  men  and  fight 
for  the  crying  kids  and  wives.  Goddamnitl 
I'm  tired  of  slavery  and  sleepless  nights. 

The  labor  spy  comes  in  for  a  denunciation  in  the  same  play. 
Clayton  with  the  union  secretary  and  a  bodyguard  has  been 
discouraging  the  group  who  want  to  strike.    A  man  in  the  audi- 
ence recognizes  him: 


Voice:    That's  a  company  spy. 

Fatt:    Who  the  hell  are  you  to  make  — 

Voice:     I  paid  dues  in  this  union  for  four  years, 
that's  who's  mei    I  gotta  right  and  this 
pussy-footed  rat  ain't  coming  in  here  with 
ideas  like  that.    You  know  his  record, 
Lemme  say  out. . . 

Fatt:    You'll  prove  all  this  or  I'll  bust  you  in 
every  hack  outfit  in  townl 

Voice:     I  gotta  right.     I  gotta  right.    Looka  him, 
he  don't  say  bool 

Clayton:    You're  a  liar  and  I  never  seen  you  before 
in  my  life  I 

Voice:    Boys,  he  spent  two  years  in  the  coal  fields 
breaking  up  any  organization  he  touched. 
Fifty  guys  he  put  in  jail.    He's  ranged  up 
and  dovra  the  east  coast — shipping,  textiles, 
steel — he's  been  in  everythin  you  can  name. 
Right  now-- 

Clayton:     That's  a  lie  I 

Voice:    Right  nov/  he's  working  for  that  Bergman 
outfit  on  Columbus  Circle  who  furnishes 
rats  for  any  outfit  in  the  country,  before, 
during,  and  after  strikes, 

Clayton:    He's  trying  to  break  up  the  meeting, 
fellows  I 

Voice:    V/e  won't  search  you  for  credentials... 

Clayton:     I  got  nothing  to  hide.    Your  ov/n  secre- 
tary knows  I'm  straight. 

Voice:    Sure,    Boys,  you  know  who  this  sonavabitch 
is?... HE'S  IvTY  Om  LOUSY  BROTHER', 

The  real  and  vital  grievances  the  hack  drivers  have  bring 

them  to  the  issue  which  is  stated  by  Agate: 

Some  of  us  boys  ain't  even  got  a  shirt  to  our 
backs.    Y/hat's  the  boss  class  tryin'  to  do — 
make  a  nudist  colony  out  of  us?  . . .This  is  your 


life  and  mine  I     It's  skull  and  bones  every  incha  the 
roadl     Christ,  we're  dying  by  inches.    For  what?... 
Working  class,  unite  and  fight!    Tear  down  the  slaugh 
ter  house  of  our  old  lives'.    Let  freedom  really  ringl 

When  news  is  brought  that  their  leader  Lefty  has  just  been 

found  shot  to  death,  presumably  by  order  of  the  company,  the 


cry  of  STRIKE,  STRIKE,  STRIKE',  is  in  every  mouth 


Chapter  XVI 


Crime  and  justice 


A  feature  of  American  life  is  the  graft  and  corruption 
to  be  found  among  public  servants  and  in  courts  of  justice 
and  the  tolerance  of  the  racketeer.    The  big-time  gangster 
who  controls  political  elections  and  v/ho  directs  the  activitie 
of  office-holders,  the  court  decisions  which  are  swayed  by- 
clever  lawyers,  and  the  indifferent  management  of  civic  duties 
are  subjects  for  several  playwrights. 

The  racketeer  is  a  familiar  figure  to  newspaper  readers <, 

Irwin  Shaw*s  play,  The  Gentle  People,  brings  one  to  the  stage, 

Goff  attempts  to  collect  money  from  the  two  old  men,  Jonah 

and  Philip,  for  the  protection  of  their  boat.    Philip  favors 

payment,  but  Jonah  is  against  it,    Philip  argues: 

Listen,  Jonah,  every  place  you  go,  you  gotta  pay 
to  be  allowed  to  live.    In  Greece,  you  pay  the 
government,  here,  in  America,  it*s  a  democracy, 
you  pay  people  like  Mr.  Goff, 

Jonah  finds  a  way  to  rid  the  waterfront  of  I.Ir,  Goff  and  does 

so.    There  may  be  a  hint  for  the  cure  of  the  malignant  disease 

of  racketeering  in  Jonah* s  forthright  methods. 

The  Racket  is  the  story  of  a  big-time  racketeer,  Nick 
Scars i,  who  runs  a  brewery  with  the  connivance  of  Federal 
agents  in  spite  of  the  Prohibition  Amendment  which  was  then 
in  force.    He  controls  enough  political  districts  to  insure 
the  subservience  of  the  State *s  Attorney* s  office  which  de- 
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pends  on  the  popular  vote  for  its  staff,  and  policemen  are 

shifted  about  at  his  order.    Scarsi,  says  a  newspaper  man,  is: 

A  punk,  with  about  nine  murders  and  no  convictions 
against  him — with  a  liquor  and  blackmail  and  graft 
racket  that's  a  gold  mine,  and  a  lot  of  protection 
for  helping  the  boys  out  at  election  time. 

Opposed  to  Nick  is  a  police  captain,  McQuigg,  who  is  honestly 
attempting  to  clean  up  the  Scarsi  gang.    V/elch,  Assistant 
Sjrate*s  Attorney,  tells  McQ,uigg  to  leave  Scarsi  alone,  espe- 
cially until  after  election,  because  the  party  needs  his  votes 

Welch:    Nick*s  too  influential  to  fuss  with...  Nick's 
got  so  big — 

MciQ,uigg:     By  usin'  politics  that  are  crazier  than  he 
is,  and  a  public  that  takes  the  performance 
as  a  hell  of  a  funny  show  and  don't  know 
enough  to  come  in  out  o'  the  rain... 
I'd  been  runnin'  that  district  o'  mine  for 
nine  years  when  Scarsi  moved  in  and  made 
a  monkey  o'  me  by  protectin'  his  rackets 
and  his  mob  so  close  I  couldn't  even  get 
murders  to  trial,     I  fought  that.  That 
District  was  mine'.    But  I  got  shot  at  from 
closed  ears.    A  bomb  blew  off  the  porch 
of  my  house.    My  wife's  still  gettin' 
phone  calls  telling  her  I'm  going  to  be 
killed.     One  day  Mr.  Scarsi  strolled  into 
my  station  tellin'  me  to  lay  off  one  o' 
his  men  I  had,  and  I  threw  him  out.  Then 
my  good  men  got  transferred.    And  when  I 
got  one  o'  his  vice-presidents  for  rape — 

•Welch:    We  know  that — 

McQuigg:     I  got  transferred. 

Welch:    You'll  go  back.     If  you  forget  Nick,  that's 
alio 

McQ,uigg:     If  I  get  my  hands  on  him — 
Welch:     They'll  break  you, 
McQ,uigg:  V/ho? 


1== 


Welch:    The  Organization.    And  what  else  can  you 

v/ork  at?    Think  of  your  family...  And  her*»s 
another  tip — ^when  you  can*t  lick  an  Organiza- 
tion, join  it.    Use  your  head.    You  can*t 
just  jam  things  through  any  more. 


McQ,uigg  does  not  lay  off  Scarsi;  Scarsi  shoots  one  of  the 
policeman  right  in  the  station,  but  is  captured  and  McQ,uigg 
vows  that  he  will  bring  the  notorious  crook  to  trial  and  with 
him  all  the  grafting  agencies  he  controls.    Scarsi  brags  that 
he  has  arranged  for  the  disappearance  of  any  juror  found 
heroic  enough  to  vote  for  a  conviction.    He  is  counting  on 
help  from  the  State's  Attorney's  office  but  for  once  the  of- 
fice is  in  the  delicate  position  of  having  to  prosecute  be- 
cause the  Reform  group  is  making  itself  felt  and  there  is 
the  coming  election.    Angrily,  Scarsi  shouts  out  what  he  knows 
about  the  whole  corrupt  machine. 

Scarsi:     If  anybody  touches  me  I'll  drown  your  whole 
ticket.    You'll  lose  — 

Welch:    We'll  lose  either  way,  with  you. 

Scarsi:     I'll  get  the  papers  in  here,  and,  Yeh,  I'll 
give  them  a  story I    With  names,  and  dates, 
and  figures,  that'll  raise  such  a  stink 
there  won't  be  any  prominent  people  left 
to  hand-shake  queens « 


I'll  give  'em  one  o'  their  exposes  of  poli- 
tics and  business  and  crime  that'll  rip 
this  tov/n  wide  open. 


Welch:    You  won't  get  the  chance » 

Scarsi:    All  right  then.    All  right  I    The  facts '11 
spill  easy  after  I  been  beat  up  by  dicks. 
Who  that  Organization  o'  yours  paid  to  get 
its  names  first  on : the  ballot  this  time  — 


Welch:    Who*d  believe  you? 


Scarsi:     I  got  it  on  paper,    Yeh,  I  got  everythin' 
up  my  sleeve — ready  for  a  double-cross 
by  you.    How  you  made  that  special  inves- 
tigating grand  jury  o*  prominent  high-hats 
fold  up  last  month  by  condemnin*  the  ele- 
vators in  a  couple  0*  million  dollar  de- 
partment stores  I    Yehl    And  by  remindin' 
some  o*  our  leadin*  citizens  o*  the  extra 
apartments  they  keep  I 


Welch;  Stopl 


Scarsi:    Kow  the  Old  Man  had  that  kid  in  the  trea- 
surer's office  accidentally  killed  by  a 
train  because  his  wife  made  him  promise  to 
sq^ueal  about  the  public  funds  grabbed  there  I 


V/elch:    You'll  get-- 


Scarsi:    How  you  framed  the  Civics  Board,  to  get 

your  own  hogs?  in  there,  because  that  Board's 
got  seventy-five  million  to  spend  next  year  I 

Welch:    Keep  qui- 

Scarsi:     I  won*t  stop  at  blowin'  up  this  townl  I'll 
talk  some  0'  your  State  politicians  into 
court — ^makin'  me  pay  ten  grand  a  head  for 
pardons  and  paroles.     I'll  talk  some  o* 
your  Republicans  in  the  Federal  Building 
into  committin'  suicide  over  the  liquor 
dope  I  got.    'i/7ho  do  you  suppose  I  pay  for 
the  breweries  I  own?    Vi/ho  do  you  suppose 
I  pay  for  the  alchohol  I  get?    I'll  knock 
your  whole  Organization  cuckoo I 

Scarsi  knows  too  much  to  be  allowed  to  get  away  as  Welch  had 


planned;  he  knows  too  much  to  live.    At  a  sign  from  Welch, 

one  of  his  men  shoots  him.    Newspaper  man  Millef  says: 

Well,  that  blows  this  election  expose  of  mine  to 
hello    The  long-delayed  rising  of  the  upper  classes 
will  have  to  be  postponed. 
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The  play  Chicago  reads  like  a  sensational  front  page  mur- 
der trial;  Maurine  vvatkins  denies  that  it  is  based  on  any 
actual  case.  She  shows  the  audience  the  machinery  which 
clears  a  young  woman  of  a  murder  charge  in  spite  of  her  self- 
confessed  guilt.  The  play  is  a  Iceen  commentary  on  justice  as 
it  is  practised  in  the  United  States.  Jake,  newspaper  repor- 
ter, advises  Roxie  in  regard  to  procedure: 

Roxie :    They  will  hang  me,  1  know  they  will.     I  killec 
him  and — 

Jake:    What  if  yuh  did?    Ain*t  this  Chicago.?    And  gal- 
lant old  Cook  County  never  hung  a  woman  yetS 
As  a  matter  of  fact — cold,  hard  statistics — 
it*s  47  to  1  you  go  freeo 

Roxie:    Free?  How? 

Jake:    Sure,  why,  you're  not  even  booked  yet.  But 

suppose  they  do,  and  the  coroner *s  jury  holds 
you,  and  you're  sent  to  jail-- 

Roxie:     Jaill     Jail'     0  God  I 

Jake:    Save  those  tears  for  the  jury,  sister;  for 
jail's  the  best  beauty  treatment  in  town. 
You  take  the  rest  cure  for  a  couple  uh  months 
at  the  County's  expense;  you  lay  off  men  and 
booze,  and  when  you  come  to  trial  you  will 
look  like  Miss  i\merica,  and  that's  when  the 
big  show  starts  with  you  for  leading  ladyl 
it's  a  hundred  to  one  they  clear  you — that's 
straight  goods.    But  suppose  an  off-chance  does 
happen--there ' s  always  a  pardon — and  you  know 
our  governor,  God  Bless  himl    There  you  are  — 
a  thousand  to  one — want  uh  bet? 

Roxie:    And  you'll  help  me? 

Jake:    Sure  I    I'll  phone  Billy  Flynn  in  the  morning. 
Roxie:    V/ho's  he? 
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Jake:    He*s  the  best  criminal  lawyer  in  town — next  to 
Halliday.    Specializes  in  women:     freed  Minnie 
Kahlstedt,  the  hammer  murderess,  Marcelle 
Wayne,  whc  fed  her  children  arsenic — 

Rozie :    Oh,  yes,  I  read  all  about  theml 

Jake:    Oh,  he»s  a  wonder  and  will  make  it  a  real  figh">. 

Flynn  advises  Roxie  to  talk,  if  she  doesnH  want  to  hang, 

to  the  sob-sister  reporter,  Mary  Sunshine;  the  public  must  be 

influenced  as  well  as  the  court: 

What  we  have  to  do  nov/  is  shout  for  public  sympathy. 
Heart  stuff.    The  story  of  your  life  starts  tomorrow 
in  the  Star.,,  "From  Convent  to  Jail".    1*11  have  my 
secretary  write  it  tonight — signed  with  your  name, 
of  course.    Now  here*s  where  you*ve  got  to  learn  to 
act  like  hell. . . 

Every  detail  is  carefully  rehearsed;  the  strategy  is  success- 
ful and  Roxie  is  found  Not  Guilty.    The  guilty  parties  are  the 
people  who  allow  such  travesties  on  justice,, 

In  1929  two  important  plays  concerning  prisons  were  pro- 
duced:   The  Criminal  Code  by  Martin  Flavin  and  The  Last  Mile 
by  John  V/exley,    The  Last  Mile  is  a  poignant  tragedy  without 
much  social  criticism  unless  it  be  the  inhumanity  of  the 
death  house  and  the  jail  which  does  not  reform  but  hardens 
criminals.    The  Criminal  Code  is  also  a  tragedy;  it  differs 
^rom  Wexley's  play  in  that  it  depicts  cruel  guards,  inadeq^uate 
food,  and  intolerable  labor  conditions, 

McManus ,  secretary  of  the  Prison  Commission,  explains  to 
Brady,  the  new  warden,  some  of  the  features  of  the  prison  plant • 
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There  is  the  jute  mill  in  which  twenty-five  hundred  men  produce 

five  thousand  bales  of  jute  a  day. 

Speed  'em  up,  speed  *em  up,  make  the  crooks  earn  their 
keep. 

The  dining  room  is  being  run  at  a  minimum  cost: 

McManus :    'i^e  got  it  down  to  twenty-three  cents  a  day 
per  head...  They  can't  feed  the  bears  in 
the  park  for  that. 

Brady:    What  are  they  eating? 

McManus:    Spaghetti,  coffee,  bread,  all  the  bread 

they  want.    No  man  goes  out  of  here  hungry. 

Brady:    V/hat've  they  got  in  those  little  bags? 

McManus:    Sugar.     They  get  it  once  a  week.    And  they 
gamble  with  it,  too.    Sugar  and  tobacco, 
that's  their  wampum. 

Brady:    Tough I    Pretty  tough I 

McManus:     Tough?    Don't  kid  yourself,  Mart.  It's 
better  grub  than  most  of  them  ever  had. 
Good  v;holesome  food,  plenty  of  vitamins 
and  calories  and  all  that  stuff.    I  never 
see  none  of  'em  losing  any  weight  in  here. 

They  have  hardly  left  the  dining  room  when  a  convict  scf earns: 

I'd  sell  my  soul  for  a  plate  of  ham  and  eggs! 

During  the  conversation  of  Brady  and  McManus  the  audience 
learns  that  Brady's  appointment  is  a  piece  of  political  chi- 
canery to  keep  him  inactive  politically  and  that  if  anything 
goes  wrong  at  the  prison,  his  career  is  definitely  over. 

In  the  prison  Brady  is  attempting  to  help  young  Graham 

who  is  serving  ten  years  for  an  unpremeditated  and  somewhat 
accidental  murder »    Brady  himself,  as  State's  Attorney, 
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had  obtained  Graham's  sentence;  although  he  had  said  at  the 


time  that  a  proper  defence  would  have  cleared  the  boy.  Brady 

explains  his  position  to  Graham: 

You*ve  only  paid  according  to  the  law.    That's  all. 
A  State's  Attorney  has  to  fight  like  hell  for  that. 
For  every  man  he  puts  behind  the  bars,  a  dozen  slip 
through  his  fingers.    He  has  to  fight  a  dirty  yellow 
press,  and  maudlin  public  sentiment,  and  shyster 
lawyers  that'll  stoop  to  anything  for  money,  and 
juries  of  sentimental  women  and  plain  morons. 

As  Graham  is  about  to  receive  parole,  he  becomes  involved  in 

another  murder;  loyalty  to  "criminal  code"  will  not  allow  him 

to  name  the  convict  who  is  guilty.    Brady  is  forced  to  send 

him  to  solitary  confinement.    The  dungeon  is  described: 

A  bucket  meal  each  seven  days — cold  slop.    And  bread 
and  water  in  between.    No  ray  of  light,  no  air,  no 
sound,  no  human  voice.    Black  emptiness,  that's  all.. 
A  straw  tick  on  a  stone  floor — in  the  dark...  They'll 

come  down  a  dozen  times  a  day  and  try  and  pry  it  out 
of  you.    They'll  threaten  anything  and  promise  any- 
thing. .  .They'  11  stand  there  in  your  cell,  and  tell 
you  what  they  had  for  dinner,  and  blow  tobacco  in 
your  face,  and  talk  to  you  about  the  sunshine,  and 
the  trees — and  women...  They'll  wait  until  you  go  to 
sleep,  then  snap  a  flashlight  in  your  face,  and  kick 
and  cuff  you  to  your  feet,  and  yell  in  your  ears  I 
Oh,  they  got  lots  of  bright  ideas  I 

Brady  thinks  that  by  breaking  Sraham's  resistance,  he  is  help- 
ing him,  for  he  will  surely  get  his  parole  when  he  tells  the 
name  of  the  murderer.    It  is  through  Mary,  the  Warden's  daugh- 
ter, that  Flavin  makes  his  denunciation  of  the  prison  system; 

Mary:    What  good  is  it  to  save  a  man,  father,  if  you 
destroy  him  while  you're  doing  it? 

Brady:    Yeah — that's  right,  Mary...  I  thought  of  that 
myself. 


J-  --'li      VJ  J.      ^^ij.  ^ 
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Mary : 


A  broken  thing — what  good  is  that  to  anyone  or 
to  itself?    Prisons  are  filled  with  broken  men 
— with  broken  minds  and  souls — twisted  and 
distorted  I    What  good  is  it  to  save  a  man  for 
that?    He  v/ould  be  better — deadS 


•  •  •  • 


This  man  was  clean  and  fine — and — straight. 
What  would  he  be  when  you  had  broken  him? 

The  stay  in  the  dungeon  does  break  Graham,  but  not  in  the  v;ay 
Brady  had  hoped;  it  has  driven  him  to  kill  his  torturing  guard. 

Two  famous  trials  furnished  material  for  three  intense 
plays.    The  Sacco-Vanzetti  case  is  the  basis  of  Gods  of  the 
Lightning  and  7/interset ,  both  by  Maxwell  Anderson;     They  Shall 
Not  Die  by  John  V/exley  was  drawn  from  the  Scottsboro  trial. 

V/exley's  play  is  a  passionate  exposition  of  injustice 

arising  from  race-pre judice .    By  inciting  a  racial  conflict 

the  men  who  are  supposed  to  administer  justice  to  white  and 

black  alike  hope  to  advance  their  own  careers.    Lawyer  Mason 

thinks  Sheriff  Trent  should  ask  for  state  troopers  to  guard 

the  jail  in  v^hich  the  nine  negro  boys  are  being  held.  Then 

whatever  happens  the  whole  state  will  hear  about  it. 

I'm  sure  you're  doing  the  wisest  thing,  Trento 

And  if  you  get  an  appointment  as  Federal  Marshal... 

you  can  thank  this  idea  of  mine... 

Mason,  with  the  promise  of  money,  clothes,  and  newspaper 
publicity,  bribes  Virginia  to  admit  that  she  and  Lucy  were  rapec 
by  the  negro  boys  boys  although  the  doctor's  testimony  was 
plainly  against  it.    The  negro  boys  are  manhandled  into  signing 
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confessions;  one  who  resists  confession  is  beaten  into  uncon- 
sciousness.   In  the  final  trial  the  fact  that  negroes  are  regu- 
larly excluded  from  jury  service  is  brought  out  by  Rubin: 

For  twenty-five  years  the  officials  of  this  county 
have  illegally  and  systematically  excluded  negroes 
of  this  community  who  are  more  than  qualified  to 
serve  on  juries.     I  have  proven  that,  your  honor, 
Ko  witness,  white  or  black  that  has  been  on  this 
stand  this  week  can  remember  or  ever  heard  of  a 
negro  juryman. 

The  Commissioner  of  Juries  explains  that  it  is  merely  a  matter 
of  selection,  but  of  course  negroes  '*durn*t  have  no  sound  jedge-l 
ment  and  they  durn't  understand  no  law  an'  no  justice."  ThrougJJ-j 
out  the  trial  the  judge  ^ules  against  Rubin,  attorney  for  the 
negroes.    The  play  ends  with  Rubin* s  eloquent  promise  to  free 
the  negroes : 

If  I  do  nothing  else  in  my  life,  1*11  make  the  fair 
name  of  this  state  stink  to  high  heaven  with  its 
lynch  justice...  these  boys,  they  shall  not  die  I 

Wexley  has  shown  the  unfairness  of  the  arrest  and  trial 
of  the  negroes  in  his  play.    Anderson  claims  the  miscarriage  of 
justice  when  a  foreigner,  especially  a  radical  one,  is  on  trial 
CrOds  of  the  Lightning  is  a  more  powerful  and  realistic  play 
than  the  poetic  VJinterset  which  is  an  attempt  to  produce  an 
heroic  tragedy  from  a  contemporary  theme.    In  Gods  of  the  Light- 
ning   the  antagonisms  which  are  brought  to  light  are  revealed 
as  a  part  of  the  social  conflict.    The  characters  are  Macready, 
an  organizer  for  the  I.W.W,  and  Capraro,  an  anarchist.    It  is 
during  the  trial  scene  that  the  criticism  of  American  courts 
is  made  : 
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Salter;    So  you  believe,  ^Ir.  Macready,  that  you  are 
going  to  be  convicted? 

Macready;     If  it  can  be  fixed  it  will  be. 

Salter:    What  makes  you  so  pessimistic,  ¥x ,  Macready? 

Macready;    I*ve  been  around  in  this  country  some,  and 
I*ve  seen  the  courts  work.    When  you  get  a 
red  or  an  agitator  in  court  the  Custom  is 
to  soak  him. 

Salter:    And  you  don*t  think  the  workers  get  justice 
in  this  country? 

Macready:    No,  do  you?    Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  police- 
man hitting  a  capatalist  over  the  head? 

Judge:    Have  you  no  respect  for  the  courts,  sir? 

Macready:     Certainly  not.    The  courts  are  the  flunkies 
of  the  rich. 

The  play  brings  out  the  viewpoint  of  Ivlr.  Anderson  that  the  two 
men  were  convicted,  not  because  of  the  murder  of  the  paymaster, 
but  because  they  represented  dangerous  movements  which  were 
con^ary  to  the  wishes  of  the  ruling  class, 

V/interset  represents  a  deeper  insight  into  character  and 
is  less  concerned  v/ith  the  souial  source  of  the  action.  How- 
ever, Anderson's  opinion  has  not  changed,  and  he  devotes  many 
lines  to  the  accusation  that  justice  is  no  longer  just: 

This  thing  that  men  call  justice,  this  blind  snake 
that  strikes  men  down  in  the  dark,  mindless  with 
fury,  keep  your  hand  back  from  it,  pass  it  by  in 
silence — let  it  be  forgotten,  forgotten  — 

Carr :    The  State  can't  afford  to  admit  that  it  was 
wrong,  you  see.    Not  v/hen  there's  been  that 
much  of  a  row  kicked  up  over  it.    So  for  all 
practical  purposes  the  State  was  right  and 
your  father  robbed  the  pay  roll. 


Mio 


There's  still  such  a  thing  as  evidence. 


Carr:     It's  something  you  can  buy.    In  fact,  at  the 
moment  I  don't  think  of  anything  you  can't 
buy,  including  life,  honor,  virtue,  glory, 
public  office,  conjugal  affection  and  all 
kinds  of  justice,  from  the  traffic  coiirt  to 
the  immortal  nine.    Go  out  and  make  yourself 
a  pot  of  money  and  you  can  buy  all  the  justice 
you  want.    Convictions  obtained,  convictions 
averted.    Lowest  rates  in  years. 


Mio:    V/hen  a  court  panders  to  mob  hysterics,  and 

the  jury  comes  in  loaded  to  soak  an  anarchist 

and  a  foreigner,  it  may  be  due  process  of 
law  but  it's  also  murder  I 


Judge:    Justice  in  the  main  is  governed  by  opinion. 

Communities  will  have  what  they  will  have, 
and  it's  quite  as  well,  after  all,  to  be  rid 
of  anarahists.    Our  rights  as  citizens  can  be 
maintained  as  rights  only  while  we  are  held 
to  be  the  peers  of  those  who  live  about  us, 
A  vendor  of  fish  is  not  protected  as  a  man 
might  be  who  kept  a  market,    I've  sometimes 
wished  this  was  not  so,  but  it  is. 


Chapter  X7II       Coininentary  on  government 

In  the  criticism  of  American  civilization  the  institution 
of  government  and  its  necessary  ally,  politics,  have  been 
considered  by  the  dramatists.    Most  of  the  criticism  has  been 
kindly;  it  has  aimed  to  point  out  defects  without  making  sug- 
gestions for  reform.    Two  plays  by  Kaufman,  Of  Thee  1  Sing 

First  Lady  are  gay  satires.    Ridicule  is  an  effective 
weapon,  and  certainly  presidential  campaign  methods  and  the 
Vi/ashington  set-up  were  made  very  ridiculous  in  the  first  of 
thetATo  plays, 

Anderson *s  criticism  of  government  seems  to  be  most 
serious  and  springs  more  from  a  personal  conviction  than  from 
an  agreement  with  public  opinion.    Where  other  dramatists  have 
written  a  criticism  which  comes  naturally  from  the  character 
given  the  lines,  Anderson* s  sentiments  are  not  always  in  ac- 
cord with  the  character  as  he  is  presented  to  the  audience. 
Although  Valley  Forge  on  the  whole  is  a  document  in  defense 
of  American  democracy,  Anderson  includes  this  statement: 

They're  all  alike,  and  have  one  business,  governments, 
and  it's  to  plunder.    This  new  one  we  set  up  seems  to 
be  less  efficient  than  the  old  style  in  its  methods  of 
plundering  folk,  but  give  them  time;  they'll  learn  to 
sink  their  teeth  in  what  you've  got  and  take  it  from  you. 

It  is  in  Gods  of  the  Lightning  that  Anderson  first  makes  his 

criticism  of  government: 

The  world  is  old  and  it  is  owned  by  men  v;ho  are  hard. 
Do  you  think  that  you  can  win  against  them  by  a  strike? 


Let  us  change  the  government,  you  say.    Bahl  They 
own  this  government,  will  buy  any  government  you 
have,    I  tell  you  there  is  no  government — only  brig- 
ands in  power  who  fight  always  for  more  power I  It 
has  always  been  so.     It  will  always  be  so. 

His  opinion  has  not  changed  nine  years  later  in  The  Masque  of 

Kings ; 

1  have  been  taken  up  on  a  crest  of  time  and  shown 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  those  past,  those  present, 
those  to  come,  and  one  and  all,  ruled  in  whatever 
fashion,  king  or  franchise,  dictatorship  or  bureau- 
crats, they're  r\in  by  an  inner  ring,  for  profito 
It's  bleak  doctrine,  it's  what  the  old  men  told  us 
in  our  youth,  but  it's  savagely  true... 

In  Key  Largo  the  same  idea  is  voiced: 

You  have  to  have  a  machine  to  stay  in  office,  and 
nothing  runs  a  machine  but  money.    Now  I've  never 
been  off  the  keys,  but  I've  heard  it  said  there's 
honest  government  elsewhere,  here  and  there,  by 
fits  and  starts.    Maybe  there  is,     I  don't  know, 
I  don't  see  how  it  could  last.    It  might  come  in, 
but  it  wouldn't  be  natural.    There's  a  John  Chinaman 
runs  the  lauddry  down  at  Star  Key.    He  says  in  China 
the  same  word  that  means  to  govern  means  to  eat. 
They've  worked  it  ibut  in  China.     The  Government 
eats  you,  but  it  protects  you  first,  because  if  it 
didn't  you  wouldn't  get  fat  enough  to  be  good  eating. 


Both  Your  Houses .  a  satirical  study  of  Congressional 
log-rolling,  represents  more  nearly  the  opinion  of  part,  at 
least,  of  intelligent  j\merican  citizens.     It  was  written  in 
1933  when  demands  for  political  reform  were  beginning  to  be 
heard.    Young  Alan  McClean,  new  member  of  Congress,  is  re- 
solved to  kill  a  bill  v/hich  started  as  a  forty  million  dollar 
appropriation  but  which  carries  an  extra  two  hundred  million 
burden.    Alan  learns  about  government  in  the  committee  hearing 
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Alan:    But  I  say  there's  an  understanding  with  con- 
tractors.   That  forty  million  is  too  much  be- 
cause the  work  could  be  done  for  less  if  the 
bidding  were  honest  I    And  even  if  the  whole 
forty  millions  were  necessary,  why  must  the 
bill  carry  over  two  hundred  millions  for  other 
projects — most  of  them  quite  unnecessary — 


Vifing:    How  unnecessary? 


Alan:    Wasteful,  useless,  extravagrant ,  ridiculous — 


V/ing:    And  how  are  you  going  to  pass  a  bill  giving 
forty  millions  to  Nevada  if  the  rest  of  the 
country  gets  nothing  out  of  it?    Nobody* d 
vote  for  it  but  Nevada's  own  Congressmen  and 
by  G-od  you*d  look  pretty  lonely. 

Alan:    Does  Congress  have  to  be  bribed  to  pass  a  bill? 


Sol: 


Boy,  they're  laughing  at  you.    Maybe  I'm  laugh- 
ing at  you  myself.    Don't  you  know  about  the 
government  of  the  United  States?  ...You  can't 
do  anything  in  Congress  without  arranging  matter|^ 
Everybody  wants  something;  everybody's  trying 
to  put  something  over  for  his  voters,  or  his 
friends,  or  the  folks  he's  working  for.    So  they 
all  get  together,  and  they  put  all  those  things 
in  bills,  and  everybody  votes  for  'em.    All  ex- 
cept the  opposition.    They  don't  vote  for  'em 


because  they  don*t  get  anything... 
whole  government.    Is  it  crooked? 


That's  the 


Alan  plans  to  expose  some  of  the  graft  "on  the  floor  of  the 


House  if  necessary."    Bus,  secretary  to  a  congressman,  dis- 


courages him: 


Bus:    What  gave  you  the  idea  they'd  let  you  make  a 
speech? 


Alan:    Why  not? 


Bus:    They've  got  machinery  down  here  especially  de- 
signed for  keeping  people  from  speakings  No, 
you  won't  get  a  chance  to  open  your  moutho 
The  Speaker '11  be  tipped  off,  the  parliamentary 
experts  will  have  your  number,  they'll  know 
everything  you're  planning  to  say  before  you 


Ill 


say  it,    V7hy,  damn  it,  your  own  secretary  is 
working  for  them  and  turning  in  regular  reports 
..oYou*re  up  against  a  gang  of  professional 
empire  Viixeokers.     If  you  added  up  the  conquerors 
of  all  time,  from  Alexander  to  Napoleon,  the 
lump  of  what  they  got  wouldn*t  touch  what*s 
dragged  down  annually  by  thisr  gang  out  of  our 
national  treasury.    And  that  being  the  case, 
do  you  think  they'd  hesitate  to  make  things  dif- 
ficult for  you?    So  far  as  they're  concerned, 
you  just  aren't  here.    You  don't  exist.  You 
aren't  even  a  fly  in  the  ointment.    And  the 
ointment  business  around  here  runs,  believe  me, 
into  something  staggering. 

His  next  scheme  is  to  load  the  bill  with  so  many  appropriations 

that  the  whole  country  will  be  aroused  to  the  plundering  of 


the  treasury.    This  scheme  is  a  boomerang;  the  bill  passes 


and  the  whole  country  is  enthusiastic.    An  old  senator,  Sol 


Fitzmaurice,  describes  the  American  system: 


Do  you  want  me  to  point  you  the  road  to  prosperity? 
Loot  the  treasury,  loot  the  national  resources,  hang 
fortunes  on  the  V/all  Street  Christmas  tree  I  Graft, 
gigantic  graft  brought  us  our  prosperity  in  the  past 
and  v/ill  lift  us  out  of  the  present  depths  of  parsi« 
mony  and  despair  I  ...Brigands  built  up  this  nation 
from  the  beginning,  brigands  of  a  gigantic  Silurian 
breed  that  don*t  grow  in  a  piddling  age  like  oursS 
They  stole  billions  and  gutted  whole  states  and  em- 
pires, but  they  dug  our  oil-wells,  built  our  rail- 
roads, built  up  everything  we've  got,  and  invented 
properity  as  tney  went  alongl    Let  'em  go  back  to 
workl    We  can't  have  an  honest  government,  so  let 
'em  steal  plenty  and  get  us  started  again.    Let  the 
behemoths  plunder  so  the  rest  of  us  can  eato 


Sherwood  issues  a  warning  in  The  Petrified  Forest  not 
only  to  democracy  but  to  the  whole  of  civilization  which  he 
says  is  as  dead  as  the  stumps  in  a  petrified  forest.    In  the 
play  Gramp  tells  the  linemen  about  the  first  message  sent  over 


the  wires: 


General  Wallace  dictated,  and  we  sent  it  all  the  way 
through  to  V/ashington  to  President  Hayes,    And  do 
you  know  what  it  said?    It  said,  "God  save  the  Republi' 
That's  what  General  Y/allace  told  us  to  say — and  he 
was  a  great  author. 

You  better  send  that  same  message  through  again,  Pop— 
because  the  old  Republic's  badly  in  need  of  assistance 

is  the  answer  of  the  lineman. 


Irwin  Shaw  repeats  Andersonfe  theory  that  government  is 

run  by  an  inner  ring  for  profit  in  The  Gentle  People: 

What  is  government?  It  is  an  invention  of  V/all  Street  J 
Government  is  a  knife  at  the  throat  of  the  ordinary  man 


One  would  expect  somd  criticism  of  government  from  the 
"leftist"  playwrights.    In  Odets'  Waiting  for  Lefty  labor 
speaks : 

The  honest  workers  were  sold  out  then,  in  ^jS,  The 
Constitution's  for  rich  men  then  and  now.    Slops  I 

In  Paradise  Lost  Leo  says  to  the  vote-getter: 

In  my  honest  opinion,  one  side  is  as  bad  as  the  other. 
That's  why  I  don't  vote.    No  one  in  our  family  is 
interested  in  politics... I  do  not  believe  in  your 
kind  of  government. 

Foley  says : 

V/hat's  that  mean? 

and  is  answered  by  Pike: 

I'll  tell  you  what  it  means  I    Where  ever  there's  a 
swamp  you  get  mosq.uitoes.    And  wherever  there'* s  a 
rich  government  you  find  grafters...  This  is  about 
the  richest  city  in  the  world.    A  person  starves  to 
death  in  it  every  other  day...  Maybe  we  ought  to 
take  the  government  over  in  our  owii  hands  and  make 
it  something  different. 
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Foley:    Looks  like  we  walked  in  on  a  nest  of  Reds, 
Pike:    Yle  happen  to  be  Americans, 

Kaufman *s  play  First  Lady  is  a  satire  on  the  role  that 
society  plays  in  national  politics.    There  are  several  laugh- 
able but  none  the  less  pertinent  remarks  about  the  conduct  of 
affairs  in  V/ashington: 

He  was  a  colored  chef.    He  made  the  most  heavenly 
omelets,.,  popovers,.,  batter -bread  and  roe -herring, , , 
you*d  v/ake  up  in  the  night  dreaming  about  them. 
They  made  Lucy*s  Sunday  breakfasts  the  most  potent 
political  force  in  V/ashington — Presidents  were  made 
and  unmade,  right  between  popovers,,. 

Once  I  accidentally  snubbed  a  temperance  woman  and 
it  delayed  repeal  three  years. 

Carter,  we  feel  that  what  the  country  needs — and  when 
I  say  "we"  I  am  speaking  for  the  Bar  Association — 
we  feel  that  with  all  the  changes  made  in  the  Consti- 
tution latterly,  it  wouldn't  be  a  bad  idea  to  have  a 
President  who  understood  administering  it,  let  alone 
read  it.    And  I  speak  for  the  State  Association,  too. 
It  seems  we  need  a  man  who  can  interpret  the  laws 
of  the  country,  and  we  got  so  God -damned  many  nov/ 
that  it  takes  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  to  do  it. 


Of  Thee  I  Sing  defies  quotation.     The  whole  play  is  a 
satiric  presentation  of  a  presidential  campaign,  so  utterly 
ridiculous  that  no  one  accepts  it  for  anything  more  than  a 
humorous  farce,  yet  so  true  it  is  to  the  spirit  of  political 
hocus-pocus  that  it  is  destined  to  be  remembered  for  a  long 
time , 
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Chapter  XVIII 


Defense  of  the  American  ideal 


During  the  last  five  years  of  the  thirties  the  growing 
threat  to  democracy  from  the  totalitarian  states  was  responsiblji 
for  a  new  theme  in  American  literature — the  defense  of  the 
American  way  of  living.    Dramatists  v/rote  plays  in  which  the 
ideal  of  democracy  was  analyzed  and  found  worthy;  in  which  the 
independence  and  freedom  of  man  was  praised;  and  in  which  the 
totalitarian  philosophies  were  harshly  attacked, 

Anderson  and  Sherwood  turned  to  history  for  their  material 
Valley  Forge  recounts  Washington's  struggle  to  keep  his  army 
alive  and  his  despair,  which  was  overcome  by  his  men's  encour- 
aging faith  in  the  battle  for  liberty.    Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois 


reaffirms  the  fundamental  values  of  democracy  by  means  of  the 
historic  personage  who  has  come  to  be  a  symbol  for  union  and 
liberty.    Elmer  Rice's  rambling  American  Landscape  is  an  at- 
tempt to  glorify  democracy.    Kaufman  is  much  more  convincing 
in  The  American  V/ay: 

There  are  not  many  countries  left  that  are  free  I 
If  this  country  goes  down,  what  will  men  do?  Where 
else  can  men  go?    Do  not  do  this  thing,  I  beg  of  youl 
Do  not  bring  this  madness  over  here  I    You  will  not 
starve  in  this  country.    There  will  be  jobs  again, 
just  as  there  have  been  in  the  past.    This  is  not 
our  first  crisis  I    Readi    Read  the  history  of  Americal 
Again  and  again  we  have  fought  our  way  through.  And 
now,  just  because  one  man — one  man — stands  over  in 
Europe  and  tells  us  that  democracy  is  finished,  that 
this  country  is  no  good,  are  you  going  to  believe 
him?    Because  if  that  is  what  you  believe,  you^  have 


no  right  to  call  yourselves  Americans  I    Democracy  is  n 
finished;  it  still  exists  in  many  countries  of  the 
world,  and  we  are  not  going  to  let  it  die  I    We  are 
going  to  keep  up  the  fight  until  this  evil  force  is 
wiped  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 


Valley  Forge  shows  plainly  that  the  American  government 

is  the  people *s  own.    Washington  says; 

What  I  fight  for  now  is  a  dream,  a  mirage,  perhaps, 
something  that^s  never  been  on  this  earth  since  men 
first  worked  it  with  their  hands,  something  that^s 
never  existed  and  never  will  exist  unless  we  can 
make  it  and  put  it  here — the  right  of  free-born  men 
to  govern  themselves  in  their  own  way...  What  I  fight 
for  is  your  right  to  do  what  you  please  with  your 
government  and  with  yourselves  without  benefit  of 
kings...  If  you*ve  lost  interest  in  this  cause  of 
yours — v/e*ve  lost  our  war,  lost  it  completely,  and 
the  men  we've  left  lying  on  our  battle-fields  died 
for  nothing  whatever — for  a  dream  that  came  too  early 
—and  may  never  come  true. 

'  He  asks  his  men : 

What  are  we  in  this  war  for?    Are  we  tired  of  it? 
Do  we  want  to  quit? 

and  the  men  reply: 

No  sir!    No I 

Washington's  final  words  are  a  prophecy  and  a  warning: 

This  liberty  will  look  easy  by  and  by  when  nobody 
dies  to  get  it. 


The  speeches  which  Lincoln  makes  in  Sherwood *s  play 
contain  the  essential  principles  of  the  American  dream,  Sher- 
v/ood  is  clearly  reminding  this  country  that  these  principles 
are  as  important  in  the  twentieth  century  as  they  were  in  the 


nineteenth: 
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It  is  the  old  issue  of  property  rights  versus  human 
rights — an  issue  that  wi.l]  continue  in  this  country 
when  these  poor  tongues  of  Judge  Douglas  and  myself 
shill  long  nave  been  silent.    It  is  the  eternal  strug- 
gle between  two  principles.    The  one  is  the  common 
right  of  humanity  and  the  other  the  divine  right  of 
kings.     It  is  the  same  spirit  that  says,  "yoii  toil 
and  work  and  earn  bread,  and  1*11  eat  it."  ...All 
I  am  trying  to  do  now,  and  as  long  as  I  live,  is  to 
state  and  restate  the  fundamental  virtues  of  our 
democracy,  which  have  made  us  great,  and  which  can 
make  us  greater . . .,  The  Judge  said  that  we  may  be 
"the  terror  of  the  world".     I  don*t  think  we  want 
to  be  that,  I  think  we  would  prefer  to  be  the  en- 
couragement of  the  world,  the  proof  that  man  is  at 
last  worthy  to  be  free... 


I  believe  in  our  democratic  system — the  just  and 
generous  system  which  opens  the  way  to  all — gives 
hope  to  all,  and  consequent  energy  and  progress 
and  improvement  of  condition  to  all,  including 
employer  and  employee  alike . 


Let  us  live  to  prove  that  we  can  cultivate  the 
natural  world  that  is  about  us,  and  the  intellectual 
and  moral  world  that  is  within  us,  so  that  we  may 
secure  an  individual,  social  and  political  prosperity, 
whose  course  shall  be  forward,  and  which,  while  the 
earth  endures,  shall  not  pass  away. 


A  belief  in  the  rights  and  freedom  of  men  is  found  in 
two  recent  plays  by  Maxwell  Anderson:    Knickerbocker  Holiday, 
written  in  193^ >         Key  Largo,  produced  in  1939 •  Again, 
Anderson  used  an  historical  background  so  that  his  plays  are 
allegories  in  which  the  audience  must  find  the  moral.    It  is 
not  very  difficult  in  the  dramatization  of  Peter  Stuyvesant's 
regime  in  New  York  to  substitute  the  name  of  Franklin  D,  Roose- 
velt for  that  of  Peter,  and  young  Brom  Broeck  is  any  hardy, 
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independent  American  who  declares  that  the  American  people 

are  solidly  opposed  to  regimentation  and  dictatorship.  Key 

Larpio  is  the  story  of  young  Americans  in  the  recent  Spanish 

civil  war.    It  is  the  American  faith  in  freedom,  as  well  as 

a  craving  for  adventure,  which  has  sent  these  men  to  fight 

Spain* s  war; 

It  isn't  our  fight,  and  it  never  was  our  fight, 
but  we  made  it  our  fight...  We  aaid  if  a  lot  of 
good  healthy  men  don't  die  for  Spain  right  now 
there  won't  be  any  place  on  earth  where  a  free 
man  can  live  in  a  couple  of  years...  maybe  we'll 
die  and  stay  dead — but  the  original  proposition 
remains  unchanged. 

In  reply  to  those  who  say  that  no  v/ar  is  fair  and  that  no  war 

advances  the  cause  of  freedom,  Anderson  replies: 

Hasn't  it  always  looked  the  same,  the  fight  for 
freedom?    It's  never  respectable.     It's  led  by 
unscrupulous  fanatics,  each  one  eyeing  the  other's 
throats.    They're  followed  by  a  rabble  that  pulls 
down  all  the  walls  and  lets  the  roofs  fall  in  on 
them.    A  lot  of  people  die,  good  and  bad,  but  there 
is  more  freedom  later,  for  the  next  generation, 
there  is.      If  you  want  a  clean,  Armageddon  battle, 
all  the  beasts  of  hell  against  the  angels  of  light, 
you  won't  get  that,  not  in  this  world. 


Peace  on  Earth,  although  fundamentally  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  the  manuf actiirers  of  munitions  who  encourage  war 
in  self-interest,  makes  a  stirring  appeal  for  the  inalienable 
rights  of  men.    Professor  Peter  Owens  becomes  involved  in  a 
meeting  of  college  students  who  are  protesting  the  arrest  of 
a  fellow  student  because  he  was  making  an  anti-war  speech, 
Owens  and  a  newspaper  reporter  are  arrested  as  they  read  the 
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Declaration  of  Independence  to  the  group  of  students  who  de- 


mand "Free  Speech"  and  the  striking  longshoremen  who  are  re- 
fusing to  load  munitions  as  a  protest  against  war.  Owens 
speaks : 

I  always  had  the  notion  that  freedom  of  speech  was 
guaranteed  in  the  Constitution  and  then  suddenly  I 
discovered  that  when  a  student  of  mine  tried  to 
exercise  that  right,  he  was  arrested.    And  when  my 
friend  McCracken  tried  to  read  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  he  was  arrested.    And  when  I  tried 
to  say  something,  I  v^as  arrested,  too.    Maybe  what 
I  did  wasn*t  necessary.    But  it  was  certainly  right. 
And  nobody  can  say  it  wasn't.    V/ell,  I  intend  to 
find  out,  if  it*s  a  criminal  offense  to  read  the 
Declaration  of  independence. 


The  situation  of  Professor  Tommy  Turner  in  The  Male  Ani- 
mal is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Professor  Owens  although 
Thurber's  play  does  not  concern  itself  with  either  war  or 
the  social  conflict.    Turner  finds  himself  about  to  lose 


his  position  at  the  University  because  he  insists  on  reading 

in  an  English  class  a  letter  written  by  Vanzetti, 

I*m  fighting  for  a  teacher's  rights,  but  if  you 
want  to  make  it  political,  all  right'.    You  can't 
suppress  ideas  because  you  don't  like  them — not 
in  this  country — not  yet.    This  is  a  universityl 
It's  our  business  to  bring  what  light  we  can  into 
this  muddled  world — to  try  to  follow  truthl  ,,, 
Don't  you  see:  this  isn't  about  Vanzetti;  this  is 
about  US',    If  I  can't  read  this  letter  today,  to- 
morrov/  none  of  us  will  be  able  to  teach  anything 
except  what  Ivlr.  Keller  here  and  the  legislature 
permit  us  to  teach.    Can't  you  see  what  that  leads 
to — v/hat  it  has  led  to  in  other  places?  We're 
holding  the  last  fortress  of  free  thought  and  if 
we  surrender  to  prejudice  and  dictation,  we're 
cowards  I 
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"These  idiot  ideologies  that  snarl  across  borders  at 

each  other.    Stalin  walking  his  swamps  in  blood.  Hitler's 

1/ 

swastikas  m  blood  above  the  lintels."  The  totalitarian 

philosophy  and  the  cruelty  of  its  administration  are  used  in 

many  recent  dramas  as  a  spur  to  America's  faith  in  her  ideals. 

Behrman  in  Rain  from  Heaven  recognizes  the  fascist  threat  to 

civilization  and  culture: 

These  days  it  would  seem  nothing  eludes  political 
dictatorship.    Not  even  music.    To  hear  people 
talk  you  might  think  that  music  is  a  form  of  po- 
litical pamphleteering.    Hindemith  is  Bolshevik. 
Strauss  is  reactionary.    Sostakhevitch  is  the 
orchestrator  of  the  Five -Year  Plan.    Even  dead 
composers  are  pulled  out  of  their  graves  to  hang 
in  effigy. 

Odets,  still  holding  a  brief  for  the  rise  of  the  working 
class,  pictures  the  inhuman,  sadistic  treatment  of  those  who 
are  caught  working  against  the  Nazi  rule  in  Germany.  His 
short  drama,  Till  the  Day  I  Die .  is  the  story  of  the  arrest 
and  torture  of  Ernst,    Schlegel  is  the  Nazi  captain  who  ques- 
tions him: 

Schlegel:     I  hear  you're  a  musician  of  sorts, 
Ernst:  Yes, 

Schlegel:    Play  an  instrument? 
Ernst:    Formerly  the  violin. 

Schlegel:    Such  sensitive  hands.    Hold  them  up. 
(Ernst  does  so) 

1,  Anderson — Key  Largo 
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Put  them  on  the  desk, 
(Ernst  does  so) 

So,  a  scraper  of  catgut.    Now,  what  I  have 
against  the  communists  is — 

(holding  and  turning  Ernst *s  jaw) 
the  snout-like  narrowness  of  their  Non- 
Nordic  jaws.    The  nostrils  display  sensual 
and  voluptuous  self-indulgence;  talking 
with  the  aid  of  hands  and  feet;  non-Nordic 
characteristics. 

Adolph:    For  every  S.A.  man  tilled  in  Berlin,  Brandei;. 

burg,  three  communists  will  have  to  answer 
with  their  lives, 

Schlegel:    A  violin  is  an  eloquent  instrument.  Per- 
haps you  are  familiar  with  Beethoven* s 
Opus  sixty-one,  the  violin  concerto. 
Answer  yes  or  no. 


Brnst;  Yes. 


Schlegel:     In  the  key  of  D? 

(Having  taken  rifle  from  Oderly*s 
hand,  he  suddenly  brings  dovra  the 
butt  of  it  on  Ernst *s  fingers, 
smashing  them.  Roars:) 


With  the  Joachim  Cadenza? 


(Ernst  writhing  with  pain,  puts  his 
smashed  right  hadd  under  his  left 
armpit  and  almost  faints) 

And  if  you  think  that's  the  end,  let  me 
tell  you  by  tomorrov/  you'll  find  your 
neck  half  broken  instead  of  three  lousy 
fingers  I    Stand  up  straight  I    Do  you  hear 
me?    Put  Jjour  hand  down.    Put  it  down  I 
In  ten  minutes  your  old  slut  of  a  mother 
won't  know  you.    Unless  you  answer  my 
questions . 


America's  answer  to  totalitarianism  is  found  in  Clare 


Boothe's  Margin  for  Error ,  the  first  successful  anti-Nazi 


play  to  reach  the  stage.    Moe  Finkelstein,  A  Jewish  police- 


man,  is  a  living  example  of  the  vitality  of  democracy.  Moe 


is  assigned  to  guard  a  Nazi  consul.    He  explains  to  the  Nazi: 

This  is  the  kind  of  a  country  where  you  gotta  defend 
the  other  guy*s  life  and  liberty  with  your  wn  life 
even  though  you  know  he  ain*t  feeling  so  sweet  to- 
wards your  person. 


A  personal  grudge  against  you,  I  ain*t  got.  You 
done  me  a  favor.    You've  made  me  see  the  difference 
between  being  in  the  land  of  the  free  and  a  land 
run  by  a  screwball  gangster...  O.K.  Hitler's  united 
Germanyl    But  he's  united  everybody  else's  country, 
too.    And  against  him. 


Sherwood's  There  Shall  Be  No  Night  is  a  powerful  defense 

of  democracy  against  the  totalitarian  threat*    The  scene  is 

laid  in  Finland;  the  time  is  193^*    ^r.  Kaarlo  Valkonen,  an 

eminent  neurologist  who  has  just  received  the  Nobel  prize  in 

medicine,  presents  the  argument  of  the  play  in  his  speeph 

which  is  being  broadcast  to  the  world: 

Dr.  Carrel  has  said,  "For  the  first  time  in  history, 
a  crumbling  civilization  is  capable  of  discerning 
the  causes  of  its  decay.    For  the  first  time  it  has 
at  its  disposal  the  gigantic  strength  of  science." 
And  he  asks,  "Will  we  utilize  this  knowledge  and 
this  power?"    That's  a  question  far  more  important 
than  speculating  about  the  possible  results  of  the 
Munich  crisis.     In  fact,  behind  this  question  are 
the  real  causes  of  all  the  problems  we  now  must  face 

It  is  no  doubt  well  fi:novm  to  you  that  insanity  is 
increasing  at  an  alarming  rate.     Indeed,  the  day  is 
within  sight  when  the  few  remaining  sane  people  are 
put  into  confinement  and  the  lunatics  are  at  large. 

Does  this  seem  a  ridiculous  exaggeration?    Then  look 
about  you,  at  the  present  world.    You  see  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  great,  brilliant  nation,  which  has  con- 
tributed perhaps  more  than  all  others  to  scientific 
progress.    Today,  the  spiritual  resistance  of  its 
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people  has  been  lowered  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
are  v\?illing  to  discard  all  their  moral  sense,  all 
the  essential  principles  of  justice  and  civilization, 
They  glorify  a  theory  of  government  which  is  no  more 
than  co-ordinated  barbarism,  under  the  leadership  of 
a  megalomaniac  who  belongs  in  a  psychopathic  ward 
rather  than  a  chancellery.    He  seeks  to  create  a 
race  of  moral  cretins  whom  science  has  rendered 
strong  and  germless  in  their  bodies,  but  feeble  and 
servile  in  their  minds.    'Me  now  knov/  how  quickly 
such  men  can  be  converted  into  brutes. 

Science  has  considered  disease  as  mechanical  phenom- 
ena, to  be  cured  by  mechanical  means.    And  we  have 
been  remarkably  successful.    Examine  the  achievements 
in  the  fight  against  tuberculosis — typhoid — all  the 
ancient  plagues.    You  will  see  that  the  number  of 
fatalities  is  steadily  being  reduced.    Then  look  at 
the  degenerative  diseases — insanity'-,  which  is  the 
degeneration  of  the  brain — and  cancer,  which  is  de- 
generation of  the  tissues.    These  diseases  are  going 
up,  almost  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  others  are 
going  down...  You  have  heard  it  said  that  the  days 
of  exploration  are  over — there  are  no  more  lost  con- 
tinents— no  more  Eldorados .    But  I  promise  you  that 
the  greatest  of  all  adventures  in  exploration  is 
still  before  us — the  exploration  of  man  himself — his 
mind — his  spirit — the  thing  we  call  his  character — 
the  quality  which  has  raised  him  above  the  beasts* 
"Know  thyself",  said  the  oracle.    And  after  thou- 
sands of  years,  we  still  don*t  know.     Can  we  learn 
before  it  is  too  late — before  the  process  of  man*s 
eke  generation  has  been  completed  and  he  is  again  a 
witless  ape,  groping  his  way  back  into  the  jungle? 


A  year  later  Russia  has  invaded  Finland  and  both  Dr. 

Valkonen  and  his  son  are  fighting;  although  the  doctor  is 

intellectually  a  pacifist,  he  is  convinced  of  the  necessity 

of  crushing  the  evil  represented  by  totalitarianism; 

This  is  no  time  for  intelligent  thinkingl  So 
this  is  the  climax  of  a  century  of  scientific 
miracles.    This  is  what  the  great  men  worked  for — 
what  they  fought  for  in  their  laboratories.  Pastenr, 
Koch,  Ehrlich,  Lister.    They  saved  lives  that  we 
might  build  Mannerheim  Lines  in  which  to  die. 


Dr.  Ziemssen,  German  Consul  General  in  Finland,  formerly 

an  anthropologist  and  a  friend  to  Dr.  Valkonen,  begs  him  'to 

leave  his  country  and  go  to  America  where  he  can  safely  carry 

on  his  experiments.    He  tells  Dr.  Valkonen,  frankly,  that  the 

Russians  are  but  carrying  out  a  scheme  invented  in  Berlin, 

that  the  Germans  are  the  real  enemy: 

This  is  the  process  of  annihilation.     It  is  a 
studied  technique,  and  it  was  not  invented  in 
Moscow.    You  will  find  the  blue-prints  of  it,  not 
in  "Das  Kapital",  but  in  "Me in  Kampf It  is  all 
there  for  you  to  read.    It  involves,  first,  li- 
quidation of  all  leaders  of  thought — political, 
religious,  economic,  intellectual.    Among  the 
masses — the  difficult  ones  are  killed,  the  weak- 
lings are  allowed  to  die  of  starvation- -the  strong 
ones  are  enslaved... 

You  have  made  important  progress  in  an  important 
field — conditioning  men  to  their  environment.  That 
can  be  of  extraordinary  value  to  us  in  the  future. 
You  can  help  to  postpone,  perhaps,  indefinitely, 
the  time  when  we  will  be  conquered  by  decay.  But, 
first — you  muwt  accept  the  theory  of  the  new  world 
state ,  for  that  is  the  environment  of  the  future . 
If  you  refuse  to  accept,  and  stay  here  and  attempt 
to  resist  destiny,  you  will  die... 

Our  objectives  are  so  vast  that  our  pigmy -minded 
enemies  simply  have  not  the  capacity  to  believe 
them.    They  are  eager  to  accept  the  big  lies  we 
give  them,  because  they  cannot  comprehend  the  big 
truth.    And  the  big  truth  is  this :    For  the  first 
time  since  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  became 
known,  one  dynamic  race  is  on  the  march  to  occupy 
that  surface  and  rule  it.    When  you  have  absorbed 
that  huge  conception,  you  will  find  that  your  own 
theories  can  be  adjusted  to  it. 

Dr.  Valkonen  refuses  to  leave  Finland;  he  fights  side 
by  side  with  other  Finns.    His  son  has  been  killed  and  he 
himself  knows  that  his  line  is  moving  up  to  a  certain  death. 
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But  he  still  believes  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  humanity  and 
freedom : 

y/hat  you  hear  now — this  terrible  sound  that  fills  the 
earth-|*>it  is  the  death  rattle.     One  may  say  easily 
and  dramatically  that  it  is  the  death  rattle  of  civ- 
ilization.    But — I  choose  to  believe  differently. 
I  believe  it  is  the  long  deferred  death  rattle  of 
the  primordial  beast.    We  are  conquering  bestiality, 
not  with  our  muscles  and  swords,  but  with  the  power 
of  the  light  that  is  in  our  minds.    What  a  thrilling 
challenge  this  is  to  all  Science  I    To  play  its  part 
in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  evolution.     To  help  speed 
the  day  when  man  becomes  genuinely  human,  instead 
of  the  synthetic  creature — part  bogus  angel,  part 
actual  brute — that  he  has  imagined  himself  in  the 
dark  past. 


There  are  other  pertinent  comments  on  the  threat  to 
civilization.    Uncle  V/aldemar  says: 

Now  comes  the  true  disintegration — the  end  of  the 
world.    Your  father  said — men  might  become  again 
like  apes,  groping  their  way  back  into  the  jungle. 
Well,  it  has  come  to  pass.    Men  are  groping  their 
way  through  the  night.    The  lights  are  out  in  Ber- 
lin, Paris,  London.    And  in  V/arsaw^  they  crawl 
through  the  ruins  like  rats.    It  will  be  the  same 
here.    This  is  war  in  the  jungle,  and  the  winner 
will  be  crowned  "King  of  Beasts." 


Whenever  I  had  enough  money  saved,  1  v;ould  go  to 
Germany,  to  Eisenach,  to  the  room  in  the  Wartburg 
where  Luther  v/orked.     "A  mighty  fortress  is  our 
God."    But  last  year  when  I  was  there  I  saw  the 
Nazis.    I  saw  old  friends  of  mine,  living  in  ter- 
ror— some  of  them  because  they  have  Jewish  blood — 
some  just  because  they  retain  a  sense  of  commonr 
decency.    Even  ministers  of  the  gospel — afraid 
that  if  they  preached  the  true  devotion  to  God*s 
word  they  would  go  into  concentration  camps.  I 
saw  men  marching — ^marching — ^marching — Day  and  night 
singing,  "Today  we  own  Germany — tomorrow  the  whole 
world."    They  didn*t  know  where  they  were  marching 
to.    They  didn't  dare.     They  had  been  drilled  and 
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lectured  down  to  the  level  where  marching  itself  was 
enough. 


There  Shall  Be  No  Ni^ht  is  the  outstanding  play  of  Sher- 
wood's career.     It  is  also  outstanding  in  its  interpretation 
of  the  gigantic  struggle  between  the  forces  of  totalitarianisn) 
and  the  forces  of  freedom  and  democracy. 

Probably  the  most  subtle  comment  on  dictatorships  is  that 
made  by  Archibald  MacLeish  in  The  Fall  of  the  City.     The  peopI|,e 

of  the  city  have  been  warned  that: 

The  city  of  masterless  men 
Will  take  a  master. 
There  will  be  shouting  then: 
Blood  after. 

Propaganda  spreads  the  word  that  the  conqueror  is  irresistabl^ 
the  story  of  his  conquests  is  told  everywhere.     Only  one  old 
general  urges  opposition,  but  the  people  are  passive,  awaitin 
the  coming  of  the  conqueror.    The  conqueror  enters  the  city 
and  mounts  the  pyramid.    The  people  grovel  before  him.  His 
visor  opens  and  reveals  that  the  armor  is  empty.    There  is  no 
man  inside  the  metal  casing;  but  the  people,  boired  to  earth, 
do  not  see : 

The  people  invent  their  oppressors:    they  wish  to 

believe  in  them. 
They  wish  to  be  free  of  their  freedom:  released 

from  their  liberty:  - 
The  long  labor  of  liberty  ended I 

They  lie  there  I 

Look'.    It's  his  arml    It  is  rising'.    His  arm's 
risingi 
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They're  watching  his  arm  as  it  rises.    They  stir. 
They  cry. 

They  cry  out.    They  are  shouting.    They're  shouting 

with  happiness. 
ListenI    They're  shouting  like  troops  in  a  victory. 

Listen — 

"The  city  of  master less  men  has  found  a  masterl" 
You'd  say  it  was  they  were  the  conq.uerors :  they 
that  had  conquered. 


The  city  has  fallen. 


Chapter  XIX      Propaganda  for  peace  and  commentary  on  war. 

The  decade  of  the  nineteen  twenties  produced  only  two 
important  American  dramas  dealing  with  the  World  War,  al- 
though in  the  field  of  the  novel  there  were  niomerous  works 
concerned  v/ith  it.    These  dramas  are  What  Price  Glory  and 
The  Enemy.     In  addition,  it  is  possible  to  include  Sherwood's 
The  Road  to  Rome  as  a  commentary  on  war  because  here  he  first 
displays  the  antipathy  for  brutality  and  slaughter  which 
marks  his  later  plays . 

VJhat  Price  Glory  is  the  result  of  the  collaboration  of 
Maxwell  Anderson  and  Lawrence  Stallings.    Stallings  had  been 
at  the  front  with  the  Marines;  he  had  been  in  the  war  during 
its  worst  period;  he  had  returned,  maimed  in  body  and  emo- 
tionally shattered.    The  play  is  the  expression  of  his  tre- 
m.endous  resentment  of  the  physical  torture  and  moral  dis- 
integration of  human  beings  which  war  causes.    The  program  at 
the  performance  warned  the  audience : 

Vi^hat  Price  Glory  is  a  play  of  war  as  it  is,  not 
as  it  has  been  presented  theatrically  for  hundreds 
of  years.    The  soldiers  talk  and  act  much  as  sol- 
diers the  world  over.    The  speech  of  men  under  arms 
is  universally  and  constantly  interlarded  with  pro- 
fanity. . . 

For  this  reason--that  it  "debunked"  the  romanticism  of  war 
which  all  previous  war  dramas  had  fostered — VtThat  Price  Glory 
is  an  important  milestone  in  American  drama.     It  promoted 
the  cause  of  realism  in  the  theatre  and  struck  a  blow  for 
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freedom  of  speech  on  the  stage,  paving  the  way  for  the  real- 
istic and  radical  plays  which  were  to  f  ollov;. 

The  first  act  introduces  the  audience  to  the  lusty  dia- 
log of  the  soldiers  as  they  lounge  about  company  headquarters. 
It  is  in  the  second  act  that  the  grim  reality  of  actual  war 
is  pictured.    Captain  Flagg  is  bringing  in  a  wounded  man. 
The  dramatists*  description  is  as  follows: 

> 

Enter  Captain  Flagg  supporting  Aldrich  by  gripping 
Aldrich*s  uninjured  wrist  over  his  shoulder  and 
easing  him  gently  down  steps.    Aldrich  is  not  grosui- 
ing.    After  all,  it  won*t  hurt  for  fifteen  minutes 
or  so.    But  he  is  weak  from  loss  of  blood  and  soaked 
through,  and  is  in  an  indescribable  mess  of  dried 
blood  and  dirt,  which  appears  black.    Flagg,  who  is 
unkempt,  has  no  leggings  or  laces  in  his  breeches ^ 
those  flapping  in  the  most  disillusioning  fashion 
about  his  bare  legs.    His  blouse,  an  old  army  blouse 
many  sizes  too  big  and  without  a  sign  of  any  in- 
signia, is  tied  with  a  piece  of  twine.    He  is  bare- 
headed— no  tin  hat  and  no  accoutrements  of  any  sort. 
He  is  a  very  weary-looking  man.    He  wears  belt  and 
holster  with  automatic  bound  to  leg. 

The  desperate  emotion  brought  on  by  the  strain  of  being  under 
fire  and  seeing  men  killed  on  all  sides  causes  Aldrich* s 
friend.  Lieutenant  Moore,  to  break  down  as  he  looks  at  Al- 
drich* s  mangled  arm: 

Oh,  God,  Dave,  they  got  you.    God,  but  they  got  you 
a  beauty,  the  dirty  swine.     God  DAIVIN  them  for  keep- 
ing us  up  in  this  hellish  town.    Why  can*t  they  send 
in  some  of  the  million  men  they've  got  back  there 
and  give  us  a  chance?    Men  in  my  platoons  are  so  hys- 
terical every  time  I  get  a  message  from  Flagg,  they 
want  to  know  if  they're  being  relieved.    What  can  I 
tell  them?    They  look  at  me  like  whipped  dogs — as  if 
I  had  just  beaten  them — and  I've  had  enough  of  them 
this  time,     I've  got  to  get  them  out,  I  tell  you. 
They've  had  enough.    Every  night  the  same  way.  And 
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since  siz  o'clock  there's  been  a  wounded  sniper  in 
the  tree  by  that  orchard  angel  crying  "Kameradl 
Kameradl"    Just  like  a  big  crippled  whippoorwtll. 
What  price  glory  now?    Why  in  God*s  name  can't  we 
all  go  home?    Who  gives  a  damn  for  this  lousy, 
stinking  little  tovm  but  the  poor  French  bastards 
who  live  here?    God  damn  it  I    You  talk  about  courage 
and  all  night  long  you  hear  a  man  who's  bleeding 
to  death  on  a  tree  calling  you  "Kamerad"  and  asking 
you  to  save  him.    God  damn  every  son  of  a  bitch  in 
the  world,  who  isn't  here  I    I  v/on't  stand  for  it, 
I  won't  stand  for  it  I    I  won't  have  the  platoon 
asking  me  every  minute  of  the  livelong  night  when 
they  are  going  to  be  relieved...  Flagg,  I  tell  you 
you  can  shoot  me,  but  I  won't  stand  for  it...  I'll 
take  'em  out  tonight  and  kill  you  if  you  get  in  my 
way . . . 

(Starts  sobbing  again.    Gowdy  and  Kiper  sit  u] 

Flagg:     (Rising  quickly  as  though  he  might  kill  the 
man,  then  putting  his  arm  around  the  chap, 
who  has  clearly  gone  smash  for  a  few  minutej 
He  speaks  in  a  quiet,  chastening  tone,  with 
a  gentility  never  before  revealed) 

Here,  boy,  you  can't  do  this  before  all  these  men. 
They  are  rubbed  up,  too.    You  are  all  tuckered  out 
with  your  side  of  the  line.    Don't  worry  about  your 
platoon,     vVe'll  get  them  out.    You  turn  in  here, 

(Walks  him  to  bunk  on  the  left  side  of 
the  room,    Kiper  crosses  and  throws  blan- 
ket on  him;  stops  at  bunk  nearest  entrance) 

and  dope  off  for  a  little  while...  that's  it,  give 
him  a  blanket,  Kiper...  and  now  take  it  easy  a  while > 
you  can  go  back  to  your  platoon  in  time  to  stand  to. 
Sleep  it  off,  boy,  sleep  it  off.,.  You're  in  a  deep 
wide  hole,  eind  shells  can't  get  you.    Sleep  it  off. 


The  point  is  also  made  that  war  is  not  fought  by  soldiers 
emd  officers  in  glittering  well-tailored  uniforms;  men  are 
unwashed  and  unshaved  for  days,  sleep  is  often  denied  for  many 
hours,  well-earned  rest-leaves  are  frequently  cancelled  im- 


mediately after  being  granted.    As  is  usual  in  Anderson's 


work,  there  is  no  analysis  of  the  causes  of  war;  but  as  an 
actual  demonstration  of  the  muck  and  unglorious  toil  of 
modern  warfare  it  is  unsurpassed  in  the  modern  dramatic 
field. 

Q,uite  different  in  its  treatment  is  Channing  Pollock's 
The  Enemy  which  followed  What  Price  Glory  within  a  year. 
Pollock  restates  those  old  principles  which  have  been  re- 
peated often  and  yet  are  discarded  whenever  a  conflict 
occurs o    His  thesis  is  that  hate  is  the  real  enemy  of  man- 
kind: 

You  must  remind  people  that  the  enemy  is  hate — 
the  real  enemy. 

Professor  Arndt  is  the  intellectual  pacifist  who  believes 
that  war  can  be  outlawed  by  teaching  people  that  all  men 
are  fundamentally  alike  with  more  reason  for  loving  than 
for  hating  each  other.    Behrend  is  an  unscrupulous  profi- 
teer who  made  a  fortune  by  trading  in  food  and  was  deco- 
rated "for  services .. .in  the  war."    Fritz  is  the  enthusi- 
astic soldier  who  returns  disillusioned  and  she 11 -shocked, 
Carl  is  a  young  idealist  who  does  not  believe  in  war,  but 
who  sacrifices  his  life  at  the  call  of  the  fatherland. 
Much  of  the  hunger  and  misery  of  the  German  people  is  de- 
picted in  the  play.     The  inflation  caused  by  the  knavery 
of  men  like  Behrend  which  added  to  the  hardships  of  ci- 
vilian life  is  also  described.    More  important,  Pollock 
brings  out  the  hate  that  arises  between  intimate  friends 
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of  differing  nationalities  when  their  countries  go  to  war. 

The  S^oad  to  Rome  is  a  humorous  explanation  of  why  Han- 
nibal did  not  conquer  Rome,  but  in  spite  of  its  comic  treatment 
there  are  several  serious  comments  on  war.    The  conversation 
between  Amytis,  Greek  wife  of  the  Roman  dictator,  and  Han- 
nibal, brings  out  the  point  that  the  reason  for  war  is  not 
understood  even  by  the  men  who  make  it: 

Hannibal:    I  should  think  that  my  reasons  would 

be  fairly  obvious,    I  came  here  to  des- 
troy i^ome .    Isn*t  that  reason  enough? 

Amytis:     Is  it  enough  to  satisfy  you? 

Hannibal:     I  can*t  see  that  makes  any  difference. 

Amytis:     Oh — but  it  does.    It  makes  an  enormous 
difference.    You  know,  some  day  you^ll 
have  to  reason  this  thing  out  with  your- 
self.   Some  day,  you'll  say  to  yourself, 
"Here  I*ve  marched  three  thousand  miles ^ 
and  crossed  mountains  and  things,  and 
spilt  a  lot  of  blood — and  what  good  has 
it  done?    It  would  be  most  embarrassing 
if  you  suddenly  realized  that  you'd  been 
wasting  your  time, 

Hannibal:     I'm  not  supposed  to  think  about  such 

things,    I'm  a  soldier.     I  have  to  con- 
tent myself  with  a  soldier's  rewards. 

Amytis:    As,  for  instance? 

Hannibal:    Well — ^when  I  get  back  to  Carthage,  I 
shall  receive  medals,  and  testimonial 
documents,  and  I  shall  be  the  guest  of 
honor  at  state  banquets,  and.., 

Amytis:    Yes,  and  they'll  give  you  the  key  to  the 
city.    I  knov7  all  about  that.    My  husband 
once  was  given  the  key  to  the  city.  We 
have  it  at  home  somewhere.    Take  my  word 
for  it,  it  doesn't  do  you  any  good. 
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Hannibal:    I  suppose  not.    But  it*s  a  nice  sentiment 

Amytis :    So  that*s  what  you've  been  striving  for — 
fighting  for — all  these  years.    A  nice 
sfintiment I 


Hannibal:  That  question  of  yours  disturbed  me  a 
little...  I*ve  asked  myself  that  same 
thing  so  many  times. 

Amytis:     I  rather  imagined  that  you  had. 

Hannibal:     One  morning  we  were  camped  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhone  River.     It  was  swollen  with 
the  spring  floods.     I  had  to  get  my  army 
acroes — eighty  thousand  infantry,  cavalry 
elephants — v/ith  all  their  supplies.  We 
had  no  boats  of  our  own;  there  were  no 
bridges.    Across  the  river,  a  howling  mob 
of  Gauls  was  waiting  to  slaughter  us  as 
we  landed.    From  the  south,  a  large  Roman 
army  was  advancing  to  attack  us...  I  sent 
a  small  body  of  men  upstream  to  get  across 
as  best  they  could  and  to  attack  the  Gaul§ 
on  their  right  flank.    I  was  waiting  for 
the  signal  from  that  detachment,  and  won- 
dering whether  I  should  ever  set  foot  on 
the  opposite  bank...  As  I  stood  there,  I 
asked  myself,  "V/hy  do  I  do  this?    Even  if 
a  miracle  occiirs,  and  we  do  cross  the 
river,  v/hat  then?    V/hat  will  we  have  gained?" 
I  didn't  know. 


Amytis:    But  you  did  cross  the  river, 
Hannibal? 


didn' t  you, 


Hannibal:    Yes--we  routed  the  Gauls,  and  tricked 

the  Romans,  and  marched  on  to  the  Alps. 


V/hen  we  came  to  the  last  line  of  moun- 
tains ,  and  saw  Italy  spread  out  at  our 
feet,  I  asked  myself  that  same  question., 
I*ve  never  been  able  to  find  an  answer, 
I've  watched  our  men  slaughter  the  Romans 
in  one  terrible  battle  af$;er  another. 
Through  all  these  years,  I've  seen  nothing 
but  death — death — and  I've  never  been 
able  to  find  an  answer. 
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Amytis:    Not  even  in  the  key  to  the  city? 

Hannibal:    For  ten  years  I*ve  follov/ed  the  road 
that  leads  to  Rome — and  it*s  a  hard 
road  to  travel,  Amytis.     It*s  littered 
with  the  bones  of  dead  men.    Perhaps  they 
know  why  they  died.     I  dbn*t. 


Amytis:     I  want  you  to  believe  that  every  sacrifice 
made  in  the  name  of  war  is  wasted.  V/hen 
you  believe  that  you* 11  be  a  great  man. 

In  1931  0*Neill  put  a  vitrolic  denunciation  of  war  in 

the  mouth  of  Orin  Mannon  in  Mourning  Becomes  Eleetra; 

I  was  always  volunteering  for  extra  danger.    I  was 
so  scared  anyone  would  guess  I  was  afraid  I  There 
was.  a  thick  mist  and  it  was  so  still  you  could  hear 
the  fog  seeping  into  the  ground,     I  met  a  Reb  crawl- 
ing toward  our  lines.    His  face  drifted  out  of  the 
mist  toward  mine.     I  shortened  my  sword  and  let  him 
have  the  point  under  the  ear.    He  stared  at  me  with 
an  idiotic  look  as  if  he*d  sat  on  a  tack — and  his 
eyes  dimmed  and  went  out... 

Before  I*d  gotten  back  I  had  to  kill  another  in  the 
same  way.     It  was  murdering  the  same  man  twice,  i 
had  a  queer  feeling  that  war  meant  murdering  the  same 
man  over  and  over,  and  that  in  the  end  I  would  dis- 
cover that  man  was  myself  I 


The  first  play  to  eiamine  the  causes  of  war  and  trace 
them  to  their  economic  background  was  Peace  on  Earth.  In 
this  play  labor  is  called  upon  to  unite  in  refusing  to  aid 
in  the  manufacture  and  shipment  of  munitions,  for  their  manu- 
facture means  war.    The  opposing  viewpoints  of  capital  and 
labor  are  revealed  in  the  conversation  between  Peter  Owens, 
a  professor  who  has  joined  the  striking  laborers,  and  John 
Andrews ,  wealthy  manufacturer : 
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Owens : 


I*d  say  that  I  was  opposed  to  war  under  any 
circumstances.     I*d  say  that  it  was  criminal 
for  men  like  Andrews  to  convert  textile  mill3 
into  mills  manufacturing  munitions. 


Andrews 


Owens,  suppose  you  let  me  talk  for  a 
moment.    When  rayon  mills  don*t  pay  for 
themselves  you  have  the  choice  of  shutting 
them  down,  or  turning  out  a  product  that 
does  pay.    That*s  common  sense,  isn*t  it? 


Owens;  Yes. 

Andrews:    V/ell,  I  built  those  mills.    It  means  a 
great  deal  to  me  to  keep  them  going.  I 
have  a  responsibility  to  the  fifteen  thou- 
sand workers  employed  in  them.    I  have  a 
responsibility  to  the  twenty  thousand 
people  who  hold  shares  in  them.  That*s 
why  I*m  manufacturing  munitions,  Owens, 
That's  why  it  isn't  criminal. 

Owens:     I  can't  balance  the  employment  of  fifteen 

thousand  workers  or  the  dividends  of  twenty 
thousand  shareholders  against  the  lives  of 
millions  of  men.    Maybe  you  can. 

Andrews:     The  manufacture  of  munitions  doesn't 

cause  war,  Owens.    You  ought  to  know  that 

Owens:     If  they  weren't  manufactured  there  couldn't 
be  any  war. 

Andrews:     But  they  are  being  manufactured,  Owens. 

If  I  didn't  make  'em,  someone  else  would. 
Why  shouldn't  I?    That's  just  the  way 
things  are . 

Owens:     If  that's  the  way  things  are — then  perhaps 
they  ought  to  be  changed. 

Andrews:    Well,  Owens,  1  suggest  you  do  something 
about  it. 

Owens:    I  think  I  will. 


Owens  questions  a  chemist,  a  Bishop,  and  a  novelist 
who  are  present.    He  finds  them  theoretically  opposed  to  war: 
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Owens:    I  bdlieve  that  most  of  you  are  opposed  to 

war.    You*ve  said  so.    I  accept  it.    Weil — 
there's  a  strike  against  war  going  on  in  thi^ 
town;  a  strike  against  the  manufacture  and 
shipment  of  munitions.    Support  that  strike, 
spread  it,  and  you  check  the  means  of  carry- 
ing on  a  war.    That's  what  the  workers  in 
this  town  are  doing.    They've  walked  out  on 
their  jobs.    They're  being  clubbed  and  beaten 
and  thrown  in  jail--because  they're  against 
war.    You  say  you're  against  war.  You're 
people  of  influence — leaders  of  professions- 
some  of  you  are  receiving  honorary  degrees 
tomorrow  morning.    Are  you  willing  to  throw 
your  influence  into  this  strike?    Are  you 
willing  to  come  out  openly  and  support  this 
strike  against  war? 

But  ohly  Owens  is  sincere  enough  to  join  the  strikers.  Durinl 
a  battle  in  which  someone  is  killed,  he  is  arrested,  and  later, 
charged  with  murder.    He  is  sentenced  to  die,  but  he  dies, 
he  says,  not  for  the  murder  he  didn't  commit,  but  for  op- 
position to  war.    As  he  goes  to  his  execution,  the  workers 


chant : 


Fight  with  us.  Fight  against  Vifarl 
Fight  with  us.  Fight  against  War'. 


A  similar  thesis  is  found  in  If  This  Be  Treason  which 
argues  that  the  masses  of  the  people  can  avert  war  by  a 
will-to-peace.    The  play  is  based  on  the  hypothetical  situ- 
ation of  a  president,  elected  on  a  peace  ticket,  who  is 
faced  with  an  hostility  committed  by  Japan,    War  must  be 
declared    at  once.    Ben  Gordon,  however,  tries  his  peace 
policy  in  the  face  of  a  threatening  Cabinet  and  goes  to  Japar 

I  shall  wage  war  by  starting  at  the  end  instead  of 
the  beginning.  I'll  go  to  Tokio  for  my  peace  con- 
ference, before,  not  after,  the  fighting. 
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The  Japanese  people,  in  spite  of  the  militancy  of  their  war 
lords,  welcome  Gordon  enthusiastically: 

Your  coning  was  the  sound  of  gongs  before  our  altars. 
Your  presence  more  terrible  than  an  army  with  banners 
V/e  knew  that  America  wanted  peace  and  would  bring  us 
peace,  V/e  saw  a  friendly  host  reaching  out  their 
hands  in  brotherhood.  V/e  were  glad,  and  suddenly 
we  were  brave*. 

Peace  had  wonl  Gordon  and  the  people  had  triumphed  over  stated 
men,  militants,  and  generals. 

Almost  immediately  after  these  two  plays  with  their  jaope 
that  mankind  might,  by  intelligent  thinking  and  the  will-to- 
peace,  outlaw  war  forever,  the  Ethiopian  and  Spanish  holo- 
causts burst  upon  the  world,  to  be  followed  by  the  general 
European  conflict.    The  new  wars  gave  rise  to  a  series  of 
plays,  some  taking  their  material  from  the  first  world  war, 
as  Johnny  Johnson  and  B\iry  the  Dead;  some  using  the  present 
conflict,  as  Key  Largo  and  There  Shall  Be  No  Night.  Daughters 


of  Atreus  spoke  against  war  through  a  reconstruction  of  the 
Orestes  legend.    Economic  motives  were  questioned  in  The  Cradle 
Will  Rock.     The  Ghost  of  Yankee  Doodle,  and  Idiot*s  Delight. 
Air  Raid  pointed  out  the  cruelty  of  the  slaughter  of  women 
and  children.    These  plays  differ  from  all  previous  war  plays 
in  that  they  attempt  to  get  at  the  background  causes  of  war, 
and  in  none  of  them,  except  Key  Largo  and  There  Shall  Be  No 
Night  is  there  any  justification  of  war. 
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Johnny  Johnson  recounts  the  plight  of  an  honest  man, 
who  believed  he  was  fighting  for  the  objectives  stated  by 
V/oodrow  Wilson,  when  he  attempts  to  end  the  war  by  common 
sense  methods.  Johnny,  pretending  he  has  a  bomb,  holds  up 
the  council  of  the  Allied  High  Command  to  beg  them  to  end 
the  war : 

You  were  speaking  of  a  pile  of  dead  men  in  tomorrow's 
battle  higher *n  that  big  tower  in  Paris — poor  dumb 
guys  like  me  you*re  sending  out  to  die — to  be  blown 
to  pieces!   ...  Here  you  sit  on  your  hind  ends  holy  as 
God  and  make  your  plans — marking  up  your  thousands 
of  dead  and  dying  like  cold  figures  on  a  blackboard. 
Know  what  that  means?    I  ask  you — know  what  it  means? 
all  these  boys — young  fellows  like  me — like  what  you 
used  to  be--going  out  to  die--shot  down--killed — 
murdered — to  lie  dead  and  stiff  and  rotten  in  a  trench 
with  rats  and  mud?    We  were  meant  for  something  better 
I  tell  youl    We  want  to  live,  and  you  could  let  us 
live'.    V/e  want  to  be  let  alone  to  do  our  work  in  peace 
to  have  our  homes — to  raise  our  families — We  want  to 
look  back  someday  and  say  our  life  has  meant  somethirig 
we  have  been  happy — it  was  good  to  be  born  into  this 
world...  V/hen  you  come  right  down  to  it  what  sense  is 
there  in  human  beings  trying  to  cut  and  tear  and  des- 
troy one  another  like  wild  beasts  in  a  jungle?  There* 
no  sense  in  it,  is  there?    Is  there*.    You're  our  lea- 
ders— you're  all-powerful  over  us — you  tell  us  to  die 
for  freedom  or  a  flag  or  our  country  or  whatever  crazy 
ideal  it  is — and  we  have  to  die.    You'd  rather  live 
too,  hadn't  you?'  You'd  rather  be  at  home  v/ith  your 
wives  and  children,  hadn't  you — living  in  peace  the 
way  men  were  meant  to  live?    Then  end  this  killing — 
end  it  now — Only  a  second's  time — a  movement  of  your 
hand — a  written  word — and  you  could  stop  this  war... 
But  you  don't  listen...  You  don't  v/ant  to  end  this 
war  'o 


"They  made  a  speech  and  played  a  trumpet  and  dressed 
m.e  in  a  uniform  and  then  they  killed  me."  That  is  war  ac- 
cording to  3ury  the  Dead,  an  impassioned  denial  of  the  romantiJb 


glory  attached  to  soldiering.    Six  men,  killed  in  various 
ways  which  are  quite  realistically  described,  are  put  into 
a  common  grave.    As  prayers  are  being  said,  the  corpses  stand 
upright  and  refuse  to  be  buried.    The  dead  men  are  young, 
they  are  not  through  with  life:     "A  man  should  be  able  to 
walk  into  his  grave,  not  be  dragged  into  it..."    The  voice 
of  authority — the  generals — the  prayers  of  the  church,  the 
pleas  of  their  women  folk  do  not  persuade  them  to  lie  down 
and  be  covered  with  aarth.     "Mankind  is  standing  up  and 
climbing  out  of  its  grave...  Plant  something  besides  lives 
in  the  old  and  weary  earth." 


As  in  Peace  on  Earth,  Sherwood,  in  Idiot *s  Delight, 

puts  the  blame  for  war  on  the  shoulders  of  the  munitions 

manufacturers.    Irene,  the  mistress  of  Weber,  "master  of 

the  one  real  League  of  Nations — The  League  of  Schneider — 

Creusot,  and  Krupp,  and  Skoda,  and  Vickers  and  Dupont" 

voices  the  accusation: 

I  am  always  m.aking  escapes,  Achille,  when  I  am 
worrying  about  you  and  your  career.    I  have  to  run 
away  from  the  terror  of  my  own  thoughts.    So  I 
amuse  myself  by  studying  the  faces  of  the  people  I 
see.     Just  ordinary,  casual,  dull  people.  That 
young  English  couple,  for  instance.     I  was  watching 
them  during  dinner,  sitting  there,  close  together, 
holding  hands,  and  rubbing  their  knees  together  un- 
der the  table.    And  I  saw  him  in  his  nice,  smart, 
British  uniform,  shooting  a  little  pistol  at  a  huge 
tank.    And  the  tank  rolls  over  him.    And  his  fine 
strong  body,  that  was  so  full  of  the  capacity  for 
ecstasy,  is  a  mass  of  mashed  flesh  and  bones — a 
smear  of  purp!i.e  blood — like  a  stegped-on  snail. 
But  before  the  moment  of  death,  he  consoles  himself 
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by  thinking,  "Thank  C-od.  she  is  safe'.    She  is  bearing 
the  child  I  gave  her,  and  he  will  live  to  see  a  bet- 
ter v/orld."    But  I  know  v/here  she  is.    She  is  lying 
in  a  cellar  that  has  been  wrecked  by  an  air  raid, 
and  her  firm  young  breasts  are  all  mixed  up  with  the 
bowels  of  a  dismembered  policeman,  and  the  embryo 
from  her  womb  is  splattered  against  the  face  of  a 
dead  bishop.     That  is  the  kind  of  thought  with  which 
I  amuse  myself,  Achille.    And  it  makes  me  so  proud 
to  think  that  I  am  so  close  to  you — v/ho  make  all  thi 
possible , 

Sherv/ood  also  blames  the  governments  who  incite  war  and  the 

people  who  vote  for  them: 

And  who  are  the  greater  criminals — those  who  sell 
the  instruments  of  death,  or  those  who  buy  them, 
and  use  them?    You  know  there  is  no  logical  reply 
to  that.    But  all  these  little  people...  all  of 
them  consider  me  an  arch-villain  because  I  furnish 
them  with  what  they  want,  which  is  the  illusion  of 
pov/er.    That  is  what  they  vote  for  in  their  frightenj^d 
governments --what  they  cheer  for  on  their  national 
holidays — v/hat  they  glorify  in  their  anthems,  and 
their  monuments,  and  their  waving  flags  I    Yes  — 
they  shout  bravely  about  something  they  call  "nationll- 
al  honor."    And  what  does  it  amount  to?    Mistrust  ofl 
the  motives  of  every  one  else  I    Dog  in  the  manger 
defense  of  what  they've  got,  and  greed  for  the  other| 
fellow's  possessions!    Honor  among  thieves  1     I  as- 
sure you,  Irene,  for  such  little  people  the  deadlies)[i 
weapons  are  the  most  merciful. 


The  economic  control  of  war  and  peace  is  clearly  implieq 
in  The  Ghost  of  Yankee  Doodle  and  The  Cradle  Will  Rock. 
The  latter  play  shows  the  church  influenced  by  the  business 
interests  to  give  their  enterprises  the  show  of  sanctity. 
The  play  is  a  b\irlesque  in  which  Mr.  Mister,  owner  of  the 
steel  mills,  dominates  the  Rev.  Salvation  through  llrs,  Misteij 
who  brings  the  Rev,  Salvation  a  contribution  with  the  mes- 
sage he  is  to  preach.     In  1915 »  ^®  Is  to  preach  peace; 
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in  1916 >  he  is  to  "deplore  the  German  side  of  the  war";  and 
in  1917: 


V/ARl    V/ARl    V/e*re  entering  the  war 
For  Mr,  Mister *s  shown  the  President  how  things  are — 
England  has  simply  been  a  darling I 
Eyes  right  I    Think  of  the  rallies  I 
Eyes  leftl    I*m  going  to  knit  socksl 
Eyes  front  I    Steel* s  going  to  go  up  skyhighl 
All  you  clergy  must  now  prepare  a  special  prayer 
And  do  your  share  I    Oh,  yes,  your  share... 


At  the  close  of  his  sermon,  which  repeats  Ivlps .  Mister  *s  mes 
sage ,  he  says : 


The  congregation  reply  Amen ;  and  Mrs.  Mister  sayx: 

I  can  see  the  market  rising  like  a  beautiful  bird  I 

There  Shall  Be  No  Night  is  not  an  anti-war  play.  Al- 


though it  deplores  war,  it  attempts  to  prove  the  rightness  of 
fighting  the  "forces  of  evil  that  engulf  us."    "Each  of  us 


can  find  plenty  of  reasons  for  not  fighting,  and  they're  the 
best  reasons  in  the  world.    But  the  time  comes,  when  you've 
bloody  well  got  to  fight,"    says  an  English  soldier  to  his 
Finnish  comrades.     This  play  may  mark  the  beginning  of  a 
change  in  the  attitude  of  peace-loving  Americans  which  sh^ll 
lead  to  a  second  participation  in  a  war  to  malce  the  world  safe 
for  democracy.    As  that  attitude  changes,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  will  be  recorded  in  the  plays  written  by  contemporary 


Of  course,  it's  peace  v\re're  for 
This  is  war  to  end  all  war  I 
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American  dramatists. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

The  foregoing  quotations  from  a  representative  selection 
of  plays  written  in  the  United  States  from  1920  to  194O  show 
that  modern  American  drama  is  a  mirror  of  the  thought  of  the 
times o  The  social  issues  v:hich  are  recorded  in  the  histories 
of  the  century  by  such  observers  as  James  Truslow  Adams  are 
also  to  be  found  in  vivid  dramatic  form  in  the  plays  of  the 
period , 

In  general  the  playwrights  simply  record  what  they  ob- 
serve; they  do  not  attempt  to  dictate  to  the  audience  the 
solutions  for  the  problems  which  they  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  public.     One  reason  for  their  failure  to  assume  leader|f» 
ship  in  suggesting  social  reform  is  that  the  theatre  in  the 

United  States  is  still  rather  closely  controlled  by  commercial 
interests  which  do  not  favor  the  use  of  the  stage  for  the  true 
education  of  the  adult  audience,    A  second  reason  is  the  in- 
difference of  the  audience  itself.    Most  of  the  theatre- 
going  public  demand  entertainment  and  relaxation  during  the 
houts  of  the  play;  they  are  not  in  the  theatre  to  think;  they 
are  not  there  to  be  scolded  for  their  own  part  in  the  defec- 
tive social  organization;  they  want  to  witness  successful, 
happy  characters  in  whom  they  may  see  themselves  portrayed. 
A  third  raason  may  be  that  the  present  cost  of  attending  a 
dramatic  performance  keeps  away  the  very  people  who  are  most 
easily  aroused  eind  influenced  to  real  action. 
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The  most  effective  presentations  of  the  most  pressing 
social  problems  have  not  been  in  the  commercial  theatre  but 
in  the  little  theatres,  in  the  neighborhood  playhouses,  and 
on  the  radical  stage.    The  decade  of  the  thirties  witnessed 
a  rise  of  the  "labor"  or  "leftist"  playwright  who  spoke  out 
more  boldly  than  the  dramatist  of  the  tv;enties.    Were  it  not 
for  V/orld  V/ar  II,  which  ^ill  check  the  discussion  of  social 
issues  for  the  sake  of  national  solidarity  in  a  time  of 
crisis,  it  might  be  expected  that  the  drama  would  b©'Come 
more  and  more  vigorous  in  its  treatment  of  social  themes 
and  that  the  dramatist  would  become  an  active  leader  in  the 
fight  for  reform.     The  young  playwrights  of  the  thirties 
had  begun  such  a  movement.    They  preached;  they  harangued; 
they  pointed  the  way  to  reform  and  progress.    Eiren  the  older 
men  attempted  to  produce  a  reaction  in  the  audience  in  favor 
of  social  reform  by  a  skillful  direction  of  the  audience *s 
sympathy. 

Revolt  is  an  evidence  of  fresh  life  in  any  art.  The 
revolt  of  the  dramatists  in  the  twenties  produced  plays  which 
were  free  from  the  slavish  following  of  the  conventional 
rules  of  dramatic  structure.    Society,  itself  forced  by  the 
disillusionment  of  the  post-war  world  and  the  sudden  increase 
in  scientific  knowledge,  had  already  revolted  against  idealism 
and  against  the  restraint  of  ethical  and  moral  codes  which 


seemed  inapplicable  to  the  changing  conditions  of  lifeo  Dra 
matists  were  given  new  fields  to  explore  and  were  emboldened 
to  present  their  observations  through  new  techniques. 

The  revolt  of  the  thirties  seems  to  consist  in  the  re- 
fusal of  the  playwight  to  write  plays  which  will  flatter 
the  audience.    The  pla5n^vTight  has  become  a  voice  speaking 
for  the  masses,  who,  until  now,  have  seldom  been  sympathet- 
ically portrayed  to  the  theatre  public,    ffhe  playwright  is 
also  a  "voice  crj'^ing  in  the  wilderness,"  a  warning  to  those 
who  by  their  very  indifference  are  hastening  the  day  of 
social  revolution. 

During  these  two  decades,  interest  in  the  drama  became 
greater  than  ever  before.    Universities  and  colleges  estab- 
lished dramatic  departments  and  built  private  theatres  to 
serve  as  workshops.    Experiment  was  encouraged  and  itself 
fostered  the  growth  of  the  little  theatres  and  neighbor- 
hood playhouses.    Labor  union  groups  developed  companies  of 
actors  and  playwrights.     If  interest  in  the  drama  grows 
and  if  some  means  is  devised  which  will  enable  a  majority, 
instead  of  a  favored  few,  of  the  American  public,  to  attend 
the  theatre  regularly,  the  drama  may  become,  instead  of  a 
record  of  the  social  scene,  a  greater  social  force  than  has 
ever  been  known  in  the  history  of  art. 
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This  thesis  illustrates  by  means  of  q^uotations  from 
plays  written  in  the  United  States  from  1Q20  to  194O  the 
statement  that  modern  American  drama  is  a  mirror  of  the 
thought  of  the  times.    Present  day  drama  will  be  studied 
by  the  scholars  of  the  future  for  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion in  the  twentieth  century  as  modern  scholars  now  study 
the  plays  of  the  past  for  their  reflection  of  contemporane- 
ous thinking. 

The  term  social  implications  is  used  in  its  widest 
sense  to  denote  the  vast  economic,  political,  and  cultural 
issues  which  have  arisen  since  the  close  of  the  first  world 
war  • 

A  study  of  American  drama  since  1900  reveals  a  great 
difference  between  the  plays  of  the  first  two  decades  and 
those  of  the  third  and  fourth  decades p      For  the  most  part, 
in  the  first  and  second  decades,  dramatists  copied  European 
and  English  models.    The  theatres  imported  plays  and  players 
from  England  and  the  Continent.    Although  there  was  some 
evidence  of  social  criticism  in  a  fev/  of  the  plays  of  the 
period,  it  was  not  considered  serious  by  the  audience,  and 
certainly  the  playwrights  did  not  hold  social  criticism 
to  be  the  objective  of  their  writing* 


The  year  I915  saw  a  significant  change  in  the  world  of 
the  theatre.    Three  little  theatres  came  into  being  and  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  for  some  young  experimenters  to  adapt 
for  American  use  some  of  the  innovations  and  new  techniques 
which  had  been  developed  in  the  morel  advanced  European  the- 
atres. 

The  close  of  the  war  ushered  in  a  period  of  social  con- 
fusion and  bewilderment,  of  relaxed  morals,  and  of  a  per- 
plexing amount  of  scientific  knowledge.    The  greatest  drama- 
tist in  the  history  of  the  American  stage,  Eugene  O'Neill, 
produced  his  first  successful  full  length  play,  Beyond  the 
Horizon,  in  192O.    He  was  followed  by  other  experimenters 
in  tecjmique.     This  period  also  saw  the  rise  of  folk-drama- 
tists who  used  regional  or  sectional  backgrounds  for  their 
plays  dealing  with  the  characters  of  certain  isolated  re- 
gions of  the  United  States. 

In  the  late  twenties  the  role  of  economic  factors  in 
modern  life  was  considered  in  the  drama.    An  outcry  against 
the  miscarriage  of  justice,  activated  by  some  historic  legal 
cases,  was  raised  by  some  writers  in  their  plays.    The  so- 
cial and  economic  maladjustments  arising  from  race-prejudice 
were  also  dealt  with.    Much  attention  was  given  to  changing 
sexual  standards  which  were  used  as  the  basis  for  a  number 
of  plays. 


The  depression  increased  the  emphasis  of  playwrights  on 
the  social  maladjustments  and  economic  ills  in  American  so- 
ciety.    Growing  out  of  the  depression,  a  new  body  of  "labor" 
literature  arose;  this  literature  is  the  most  significant 
production  of  the  thirties.    Also  in  the  thirties,  a  revival 
I     of  armed  conflict  in  Europe  inspired  a  group  of  plays  which 
used  war  as  their  themes.    Following  these  came  some  plays 
to  praise  democracy  and  to  plead  for  its  survival. 

A  major  social  problem  considered  by  dramatists  is 
Personal  Frustration.    The  sense  of  bewilderment  is  illus- 
trated by  quotations  from  The  Hairy  Ape  of  Eugene  0*Neill, 
Confusion  which  results  from  conflicts  involving  sex  is  found 
in  his  Desire  under  the  Elms  and  Mourning  Becomes  Electra. 
The  frustration,  both  social  and  economic,  which  comes  to  an 
individual  from  society* s  attitude  towards  one  suspected  of 
homosexuality  is  indicated  in  Lillian  Hellman*s  The  Children*  3 
Hour.    The  frustrating  impact  of  a  machine  civilization  is 
portrayed  in  the  symbol  of  IVIr.  Zero,  chief  character  in 
Elmer  Rice's  She  Adding  Machine . 

Frustration  in  one  aspect  of  life  may  lead  to  an  ex- 
pression of  the  ego  in  another  direction.  Self-expression 
is  a  strong  urge  in  most  human  beings.    The  Jazz  Age  of  the 
twenties  may  be  considered  an  example  of  self-expression 
on  a  large  seale.    Processional  by  Lawson  is  an  attempt  to 


suggest  the  whole  maS  disorder  of  American  life  in  the  Jazz 
Age,  Other  plays  which  consider,  to  some  degree,  the  self- 
expression  of  the  ego  are  Odets*  Rocket  to  the  Moon.  Shaw*s 
The  Gentle  People,  Anderson *s  High  Tor.  Kaufman's  You  Can't 
Take  It  with  You.  Barry's  Hotel  Universe .  O'Neill's  Beyond 
the  Horizon  and  Barry's  You  and  I. 

Inner  moral  decay,  induced  by  the  collapse  of  personal 
integrity,  the  destruction  of  ethical  codes,  and  social  and 
econDmic  pressure  to  follow  the  crowd,  became  evident  in  an 
increased  number  of  sensational  crimes  and  a  rich  crop  of 
neuroses.    Some  of  the  plays  which  illustrate  inner  moral  de- 
cay are :  Merrily  We  Roll  Along.  Dinner  at  Eight,  The  Women. 
Susan  and  God .  Tobacco  Road.  Awake  and  Sing.  The  Earth  Be- 
tween. The  Silver  Cord,  and  They  Knew  V/hat  They  V\fanted. 

The  breakdown  of  tradition  in  society  is  apparent  in  the 
loss  of  religious  and  moral  principles,  in  the  disintegration 
of  the  family,  and  in  changing  sexual  standards.    The  Field 
God  and  Street  Scene  deal  with  religious  and  moral  principles 
Anderson  in  Key  Largo  and  Winter set  mentions  the  modern  dis- 
belief in  ethical  principles  closely  related  to  religious 
ones.    The  attitude  of  children  towards  their  parents  and 
family  is  discussed  in  The  Goose  Hangs  High  and  Mary  the  Thirc 


End  of  Suomer  and  The  Women  picture  the  m.odern  casualness  in 
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family  relationships.     The  changing  sexual  code  is  included 
in  some  of  the  comedies  of  the  period:    Paris  Bound,  Reunion 
in  Vienna,  Mary  the  Third.  Young  Love ,  and  Yes «  My  Darling 
Daughter. 

It  has  become  evident  that,  for  several  social  reasons, 
a  decay  of  the  aristocracy  has  taken  place.    Such  a  decay  is 
set  forth  in  The  House  of  Connelly.  Mourning  Becomes  Electra, 
and  The  Little  Foxes. 

An  additional  problem  which  has  arisen  in  modern  society 
is  that  of  youth.      Saturday* s  Children.  Golden  Boy.  Stage 
DooTi^  Dead  End,  and  The  Left  Bank  depict  some  of  the  ques- 
tions which  youth  faces. 

From  the  morass  of  aoubt  and  confusion  in  which  society 
was  plunged  a  few  calm  individuals  recognized  the  cure  for 
its  ills;  they  made  pleas  for  standards  through  the  medium  of 
such  plays  as  Susan  and  Cod,  There  Shgill  ^  No  Night, Key  Largo, 
and  The  Changelings. 

A  grave  social  problem  is  caused  by  the  revival  of  race 
prejudice  and  persecution  and  the  persistance  of  intolerance , 
These  evils  are  debated  in  Journey  to  Jerusalem,  They  Shall 
Not  Die .  Waiting  for  Lefty,  In  Abraham's  Bosom,  All  God*s 
Chillun  Got  V/ings,  The  V^ingless  Victory,  and  The  Male  Animal. 
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Economic  inequality  is  a  favorite  theme  of  the  radical 
group  of  playwrights.    Poverty,  hunp:er .  and  unemployment  are 
themes  in  V/e  the  People ,  Tobacco  Road.  V/aitinp;  for  Lefty, 
The  Life  and  Death  of  an  American,  Paradise  Lost,  and  Awake 
and  Sing,. 

Capital  and  labor  relations  are  discussed  in  plays  which 
deal  with  strikes  and  industrial  conflict.    Stevedore ,  Pro- 
cessional .  Waiting  for  Lefty  are  powerful  portrayals  of  the 
cause  of  the  worker. 

Crime  and  .justice,  including  corruption  of  public  of- 
ficials, racketeering,  and  unfair  legal  decision,  are  basic 
to  such  plays  as  The  Gentle  People.  The  Racket.  Chicago. 
The  Criminal  Code ,  Gods  of  the  Lightning,  VJinterset .  and 
They  Shall  Not  Die. 

Maxwell  Anderson  inserts  a  commentary  on  government  in 
his  Valley  Forge .  Gods  of  the  Lightning.  Masque  of  Kings, 
and  Key  Largo.    He  devotes  the  whole  of  Both  Your  Houses  to 
a  consideration  of  the  corruption  of  modern  government.  The 
theme  is  also  found  in  The  Petrified  Forest.  Paradise  Lost, 
and  those  gay  satires,  First  Lady  and  Of  Thee  I  Sihg. 

A  defense  of  the  American  ideal  has  arisen  in  the  last 
five  years  of  the  thirties  because  of  the  growing  threat  to 
democracy*      Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois  and  The  American  Way 
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are  strong  arguments  for  a  closer  adherence  to  the  principles 
of  democracy.    The  love  of  freedom  which  is  character isticall|jjr 
American  is  depicted  in  Valley  Forge  and  Key  Largo. 

Tenacity  to  the  rights  of  man  is  illustrated  by  Peace  on 
Earth  and  The  Ivlale  Animal.    Criticism  of  the  totalitarian 
systems  is  used  as  a  spin*  to  faith  in  Americanism  in  Rain 
from  Heaven,  Till  the  Day  I  Die ,  Margin  for  Error ,  There  Shall 
3e  No  Night,  and  The  Fall  of  the  City. 

Propaganda  for  peace  and  commentary  on  war  is  found  in 
three  plays  of  the  nineteen  twenties:    V/hat  Price  Glory, 
The  Enemy, and  The  Road  to  Home.     The  nineteen  thirties  pro- 
duced Peace  on  Earth  which  traced  the  causes  of  war  to  their 
economic  backgrounds;     If  This  Be  Treason  which  argues  that 
the  people  by  a  will-to-peace  can  avert  war;  Johnny  Johnson, 
which  shows  the  futility  of  opposing  the  war  lords  with  a 
common  sense  solution;  Bury  the  Dead,  an  impassioned  denial 
of  the  glory  of  a  soldier's  death.     Other  plays  which  relate, 
the  economic  set-up  to  war  are  Idiot's  Delight.  The  Ghost 
of  Yankee  Doodle ,  and  The  Cradle  Will  Rock. 

There  Shall.  Be  No  Night  is  not  an  anti-war  play,  al- 
though it  deplores  war.    It  may  mark  the  beginning  of  a 
trend  in  drama  which  will  record  the  conversion  of  the  Ameri 
can  public  to  the  doctrine  that  once  more  the  United  States 
must  fight  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 
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Merrily  We  Roll  Along,  1934 

First  Lady,  1935 

Stage  Door,  1936 

You  Can't  Take  it  with  iou,  1936 
Of  Thee  I  Sing,  I937 


The  American  Way,  1939 


Kelly,  George 


The  Show-Off,  1923 
Craig's  Wife,  1925 


Kingsley,  Sidney  Dead  End,  1935 


Lashin,  Orrie 
and  Hastings ,  M. 


Class  of  '29,  1936 
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Lawson,  John  Howard      Processional,  1925 


Marching  Song,  1937 


I 


MacLeish,  Archibald 


Fall  of  the  City,  1937 
Air  Raid,  1938 


Maltz,  Albert 


Black  Pit,  1935 


Odets,  Clifford 


Awake  and  tJing,  1933 


Paradise  Lost,  1935 
Till  the  Day  I  Die,  1935 
Waiting  for  Lefty,  1935 
Golden  Boy,  1937 
Rocket  to  the  Moon,  1938 


Emperor  Jones,  1920 

The  Hairy  Ape,  1922 

All  God's  Chillun  Got  Wings,  1924 

Lazarus  Laughed,  I927 

Strange  interlude,  1928 

Mourning  Becomes  Electra,  1931 


0*Neill,  Eugene 


Beyond  the  Horizon,  192O 


Peters,  Paul 
and  Sklar,  George 


Stevedore ,  1934 


Pollock,  Channing 


The  Fool,  1922 


The  Enemy,  1925 


Raphaels on,  Samuel 


Young  Love,  I928 
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Reed,  Mark 


Rice ,  Elmer 


Yes,  My  Darling  Daughter,  1937 

The  Adding  Machine,  1923 
Street  Scene,  1929 

The  Left  Bank,  I932 
We  the  People,  1933 
American  Landscape ,  193^ 
Flight  to  the  West,  194O 


Saroyan,  William 


Shaw,  irvin 


Sherwood,  Robert  E. 


The  Time  of  Your  Life,  1939 

Bury  the  Dead,  I936 
The  Gentle  People,  1939 

The  Road  to  Rome,  1926 
Reunion  in  Vienna,  193^ 
The  Petrified  forest,  1935 
Idiot's  Delight,  I936 
Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois,  1938 
There  Shall  Be  No  Night,  I94O 


Sklar,  George 
and  Maltz,  A, 

Sklar,  George 


Peace  on  Earth,  1934 


Life  and  Death  of  an  American,  1939 


Steinbeck,  John 


Of  Mice  and  Men,  I937 


Sturges,  Preston 


Strictly  Dishonorable,  1929 


V.  -      ■  t 


( 


Thurber,  James 
and  Nugent,  E. 

Turney,  Robert 
Watjcins,  Ma  urine 
Wexley,  John 


The  Male  Animal,  1939 

Daughters  of  Atreus,  195^ 

Chicago,  1926 

The  Last  Mile,  1929 
They  Shall  Not  Die,  I934 
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